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Preface 


**^w«were to look over the «hole world to find out tbe 
counlry most richly eiulowed with. 6ll the wealth, power and 
bnuty that oatun can bestow ^In soitw parts a very panu 
dtse 00 earth—I should poiol ro India. If I were asXed under 
what sky the huoian mind has moat fully developed some of 
its choicest 2 iru» baa deeply pondered over the freateet 
problems of life, aod bas fouad solution of some of them 
whlcb well deserve the attention evu of those who have 
studied Plato and Kaoi—I should point .to tndta." 

MAX 

India U a vast and diverse country which bassomethiog to 
offer to everyoca The rich beauty of its ahcieotmooumenis, 
the boat and rbytbis of its folk and classical dances that have 
come down the a$e$ almost unchanged, Us colourful crowded 
bazaars contrasting wilh the peace and grandeur of Che snow¬ 
capped mountain tops, the quiet backwaters of Kerala and their 
beautiful beaches, and above all its weU-nieaQiog, farming 
people—these are a few of the countless facets of Indra which 
aredmeless in tbeit appeal. AU these go to make India a land 
of tourists’ paradise. 

However, due to bistorical reasons, India started taking 
interest in the modero concept of tourism rather Isite ia the 
day. The economic and social advantages of tourism which were 
being fully exploited by many countries, especially in the Weet, 
came to be recognised in India only in the *sixttes. Although 
considerable time and attention were devoted tothedeveiop- 
meat of tourist traffic immediately after iodepeadenoe, it was 
only about fifteen odd years later that tourism received the 
priority it richly deserved. 

This book is a modest effort to describe the history and 
development of tourism in India. An attempt has been made, 
for example, to describe in brief the rlcb ancient and historical 
heritage of India, and the impact it bad on the early travellers 
who visited India for a variety of reasons. An attempt haa also 
been made to piece together facts relevant to the early history 
and development of tourism in the country. Tourism Organisa¬ 
tion as it emerged after lodependence and the different measures 



takea to strengUien the same, especially the need for plaoniog, 
have also been discussed in detail. Tbe study also discusses the 
International OrgaoisatiODS dealing with tourism, and tbeir role 
in promoting global travel. 

The important role that tourism has come to play in the 
different sectors of regional and national development of the 
country has earned for it the status of an industry. It has now 
been fully appreciated that tourism hat ali the potential to make 
sizeable contrlbutiou to natloiuU prosperity. 

Later in the book, the new approach to tourism, and the 
fresh guiddioes given by the present government have also been 
examined in detail. 

In short, with a fairly broad base (be book covers almost 
all the different aspects of tourism development in India. 

A glossary of tourist and travel terms, some common abbre> 
viations, a bibliography and a list of important tourist trade 
journals and periodicals have also been provided. 

It is the author’s hope that tbe book would be immensely 
useful for college and university courses in tourism. Even those 
who may have a layman's interest in tbe subject will find tbe 
ioformedon cooiacned in this book as much Interesting and 
valuable. 


New Delhi 


A.K. BHATIA 
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Introduction 


'Tho world should no longer regArd tourUtn merely as a busi* 
ness, but as a means by which maa may know and understand 
one another; human understanding being so essential in the 
world at this time." 

OustafQ DlasOrdaz 

Practically every country In the world it now looking to 
tourism as no importaat factor lo the growth of national pros* 
perlty. Rapid development in the meant of transport and com* 
muoication has made the whole world proctlcally one neighbour¬ 
hood. Millions of people who less than a century ago would have 
considered a few hundred miles e very long journey now seem to 
eojoy the prospect of moving from one continant to Booiber in 
a matter of hours. Prosperity, leisure, coupled with (he quest for 
pleasure and recreation, are (he motivailag factors which suataio 
development of tourism, and which have given rise to aanual 
movement of a large Dumber of people from one country to 
another. This movenietit. to begin with, was very rapid ia the 
West. Aftluent Europeans started moving in great numbers to 
various places in search of knowledge and also recreation. 
Earlier, Romans visited temples, shrines, futivals and health 
resorts for health end amusement. 

Education was at first the strongest motive for (ravel. It re* 
mained not the least important of motives of toun'its in the 19th 
and the 20th century when travel came (o be regarded as a 
m eans of self imorov e peot, and education in its broadest sense. 
The great number of tourists who currently move about Europe, 
the Far East, Asia end South America vtiiting monuments, 
museums and places of historicioterest are is the same tradi¬ 
tion. Unlike in the past when trsvel abroad was ooJy the prero¬ 
gative of (he wealthy, sod was. in many a case, fraught with dis- * 
comfort and danger, (ravel today is easy and comfortable. The 
iotroduction of railways and other modes of transport like 
motor car and the aeroplane have vastly Increased the oppor¬ 
tunities for escape and adventure, Ffontier_feBtfiotioa8, custona 
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CMmiaaiioDs aod heavy lo ll a( frequent intervals which had 
made travel Id the past rather restrictive have oow been liberal' 
Ised makiag it cosy for travellers to move. 

By the early 19tb century all the maiD characleristics of 
modern tourism were evident in embryo in the West, Chanaes 
in m enial attitudes towards pleasure seeking, an ioaease in the 
mate^l wealth improvement in traDsjMCt facilities, the arow" 
jng. _Bo o eplance oflFe value of travel for education, social 
prestige and pleasure the recuperative qualities of resorts for 
health and relaxation, and the inoreasina need to find rolief 
I , fr om-WOfkina routine as mu ch aa from the tensions of fast 
m oving societie s—all these factors combined to produce ferlUe 
pastures for tho development of pleasure traffic on a large scale 
and are indeed ractors upon which the maiotenance and growth 
of the toarism industry wholly depend. 

By tbe begiDoing of the 20th century, started a large movement 
of travellers. With tbe large movement of travellers to various 
tourist spots aroufid the world came a big boost to tourism. 
Before the Second World War, world travel reached Us peak 
and was already showing an encouraging upward trend when the 
war interrupted tbe flow. However, since the early 1950s inter' 
national tourism bad again started growing rapidly, particularly 
after tbe liberalisation of foreign exebange and travel restrictions 
which were introduced in the years followiag World War II, 
Gradually tourism reached new proport tons not only In the 
(raditionai tourist countries like Italy, Spain and Switze rlands^ 
but also in many countries outside Europe. Thtis wehnd that 
tbe volume of foreign travel depends not only on income levels, 
or levels of education but also on peace and stabil ity. 

Duriog the decades foliowiaglHe^^nd World War, there 
has been a spectacular increase in tourism - both within coua» 
trie s and also intefnationall y. This clearly reSects the improved 
' economic status of major population groups In all countries, 
coupled with an increased span of leisure available for being 
gainfully utilised. Travel received further fillip from the expansion 
of air transport at lower rates with a concurrent saving in time 
from improved highway systems permitting convenient use of 
motor vehicles and accessories, and from tbe increased avail- 
abilitv of cheaper and more comfortable accommodation. Many 
'countries, recognUing tbe economic benefits that will accrue 
from tourism, bave, as a result, established programmes to 
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promote iotematioDal travol aod have assisted in the provisioa 
of better physical facilities for the accommodatioo of tourists. 
In over 25 countries, tourism has now become one of the top 
three ‘‘export” items in their national economy. 

Many countries have come to realise that interoational 
tourism bas become one of the fastest growing industries in tbe 
world. In some countries it has become the main sector of Che 


economy while in others it serves to provide a major source of 
finance for development purposes. In either esse it is a major 
source of earning foreign exchange for ail tourist inarkeis. No 
country has ever admitted that its resefyerof gold end foreign 
exch^ge art more th^adegua^e, and fe w have escaped baiapca 
of paym ent d fisiaIn the oast few dec^dea? The foreign exchange 
earned by tourism i s earned more conv eniently than by mipufab* 
ture d goo ds. There is no problem of pack aging the product 
“at tbe factory, transporting it to the docks, shipping it over^as 
and patiently waiting for payments. .^liL£hn>iouwt.masket4h&^_ 
customer bjjngs himself to the point of sale at his own expcoso 
and t akes i mmediate delivery of the needed 

Tourism is also being recognised as a »urce.of_^DiplQyiiient.^. 
It is a ^hly. labour-intensive in dustr y off ering emoloymept to 
both the semi'Skilied and the unskilled. Being a service industry, 
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of iocial and poUUcal gu derstopdinf. Travel between tbo 
countries fosters a better rapport between pooulatiops. PoliticaL 
ideofogica l and cultural misconce p tions are intn>tnised > Com- 
□)unjcattoi>sare~esrabllsbed such as cm' be related In many 
iostaoces to better political understanding. Personal internati onal 
cQDtact a have always been an Important way of spreading ideas 
aboaF other cu 11 ures. Tourism is thus an i mporta ntjpcans of. 
promoting culloral^cxchangea and international cooperation. 
Conversely* the highllghfroftEe cultural scene within a country 
Itself can be viewed as a means of enhancing resources to the 
extent they provide an element of attraction for the tourists. The 
entire context in which the country preicnis Itself to tourists can 
be considered in the bioeder sense of its cultural wealth. Many 
aspects of a sution's way of life can in varying degrees appeal 
to travellers and visitors. The experlencee gained through travel 
have a profound effect upon the life of the individual as well at 
upon society as a whole. As one thinks back over (be years of 
one’s life, one’s travel experieocss are among one's most out- 
itandisg memories. Travel exercises a very healthy influence on 
mteroatiooBl understanding, and appreciation of other peop les’, 
styles of life . 

Thus we hod that the impact of tourism on national econo¬ 
mies. social tad cultural life, and on international understanding 
is today becoming mcreasingly crucial becatue of the growing 
size of (be tourist market. Millions of visitors from large number 
of countries are spending a fortune abroad. With (be develop' 
meat of science and technology resulting In fast and effioleai 
(raosport and communication systems, the world has shrunk to 
a matter of a few hours of travel. 

The bene6ts of tourism are especially important for develop- 
iog countries like India. Doth from (be economic and the social 
point of view, tourism has benefited the country alo(. Rapidly 
growing awareness of the economic. flnBAciai and social advan¬ 
tages of tourism as a potential industry, coupled with the 
recognition that such advantages can best be achieved through 
systematic efforts for lls expansion, has led the country In recent 
years to extend, and enlarge Its direct Interest and role la 
tourism. A cursory glance at the traffic figures would reveal that 
over the years there has been a significant growth in (he tourist 
arrivals as well as In foreign exchange receipts. Tourist arrivals 
have iocreased almost five*fold.from a mere 1,23,095 in the year 
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1960 to 6,40.422 io tiie year 1977. There has beea a constant 
increase in the number of tourist arrivaJa since 1965. On the 
wbole, India has been achieving accmpouadgrowth rate of 15 
per cent every year. During 1977, a growth rate of nearly 20 
per cent was recorded. There bai been a marked increase in 
foreign exchange receipts over the years. India’s foreign exchange 
receipts from rourism are estimated on the basis of average 
per capita expenditure of tourists arriving from different couq> 
tries as verified from surveys cond acted from time to time. 
India's receipts have increased almost eleven-fold from Rs. 25.2 
crores in the year 1967 to Ri. 270 crores in the year 1977. 
Tourism now ranks sixth in (he ^export’ industries of India. 
Although, as compsred to international UafQc figures and 
foreign exchange receipts, India's share is very low, yet consider¬ 
ing at the same time that India has only recently realised the 
value of tourism, the figures are quite impressive. Travel con¬ 
veniences notwjtb Sian ding certals factors, like India's disiaoce 
from the affluent tourist markets of the world such as USA. 
Canada, Japan and Australia do tend to stand in the way of 
India's not receiWng larger number of tourists from these 
countries. 

The development of tourism in India ii a fascinating subject. 
What makes it so fascinating is the history of (he country itself. 
Tourism thrives on the history of the country, la fact, tourwm 
cannot be isolated from history much less in a country like 
India whose cultural heritage has a wealth of attractions. 
Throughout the ages, many races and people, who came either 
temporarily into contact with India or settled permaaently with¬ 
in its borders contributed to its richness. In the long panorama 
of India’s history, wrote JawaharUl Nehru, "there were men 
who seemed to know life and understand it, and out of their 
wisdom they buUt a structure which gave India a cultural 
stability which lasted for thousands of years." India’s glorious 
traditions and rich cultural heritage are linked wit tbe develop¬ 
ment of tourism. It's magnificent monuments attract largo 
cumbers of visitors from ail over the world. Besides, its cultural 


heritage, India also occupies a unique geographical position. 
India bas an exceptionally varied cUrsste ranging from the 
extreme cold in high altitudes to the hot summers is the plains. 
Tbe wealth of cultural t ra ditiopa extendbfi over tbomaads of 
'ears, the nituralsorroundings, the architectural masterpieces, 
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the music, daoce, paia t(oa..cu8^;ni and lans aages—a ll these 
to make India a tourist paradi se. Few countries in the world 
provide such varied in teres is to a visitor. 

In the words of Nehru, India is **a land of contrasts ”, where 
rural tranquillity rubs shoulders with metropolitan bustle, 
austerity with pomp and show, and pageantry with simplf' 
city. History has been equally generous is bequeathing a 
treasure of monuments. There is the immortal Tai . th e Dravidiaa 
templ es of the South , especial l y those o f M adura i, and ^he world 
famou s fre scoes of Ajanta a^j^Uoffl, T jxreis. aW. no de orth 

citifts th a t create an impression o n tfi^toutisL lathe words 
of M ark T wain, India is. *'(he one country under the sun thee 
is endowed with an imperishable interest for alien prince aod 
alien peasant, for lettered and ignorant, wise and fool, rich and 
poor, bonded and free aod on land that all men desire to have 
seen and having seen once by even a glimpse would not give 
that glimpse for the shows of all the globe combined.’* This 
sums up the relationship of history with tourism and bow these 
two put together contribute towards the development of the 
country’s ecoDOmy. 

The book has been divided into twelve chapters. The first 
four chapters of the book deal wiib the backgrouad of 
Indian history and the early development of tourism. Chapter 
one of the book recapitulates briefly the highlights of India’s 
civilizatioD and cultural heritage. Stariiog ItoQ the Indus 
Valley Civillaatloa which flourished more than four thousand 
years ago it traces the history up to the period when the Britisb 
established the East India Compasv. Id chapter two an 
attempt bas been made to describe the vario os cootacts which 
the early travellers made with India resulting in theopeolng of 
the various ttade routes. With the open log up of the various 
land and sea routes, the early travellers came to India from 
distant lands lo search of knowledge, adventure, trade and com> 
merce. Travel facilities as obtaining in ancient India have been 
described. Travel to India by people from all over the world 
bas been due to a variety of reasons the most important among 
them being trade and commerce. Travellers have been visiting 
India mostly In search of fortune. This i$ more true in the 
case of Europeans. Various travellers who cane to India from 
time to time wrote ioteresilng accounts of their experiences, 
'n^ese have also been described. 
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India is a land of contrasts—fTom tropes to snows. It is 
second most populous sod tbe seventh largest country in the 
world with a variety of scecery, intensive and equaJly varied agri¬ 
culture, extremely diversided industry, big cities and thickly 
populated areas—aJI of these make India a wonderful place, not 
easy to describe in a few pages or paragraphs, In (he third 
obaptori therefore, a modest attempt has been made (o describe 
in a nutshell th e variou s fkcfits.of India. To describe India in 
detail is not possible within the pages of this book. But what was 
tourism like on the eve of Independence and bow did India 
receive a visitor who came to seethe astounding beauty and 
variety of the country? What were the early efforts to promote 
tourism in India and what were the various facilities and infra¬ 
structure available? An attempt has been made in this chapter to 
answer these question^. 

The next hve chapters review the administrative and political 
considerations in the held of tourism. Chapter five gives a detail¬ 
ed analysis of the place of tourism v/r u-v/r the constitution, and 
the division of responsibilities under the constliution. Tbe role 
of various Parliamentary Committeca and tbe PiDaocial Commit¬ 
tees vtS’Q-fis tourism has been discussed. The twofioaocial 
cornmiCteee namely; (i) The Estimates Committee and (ii) Tbe 
Public Accounts Committees are the two agencies which review 
tbe national economy, organisation and policies of tbe govern¬ 
ment in relation to tbe efficiency of administration. These com¬ 
mittees also examine the manner of expenditure of monies 
provided by the Parliament. An attempt has been made to 
examine the various aspects of tourism dealt with by these com- 
mirtees. Chapter six deals with tbe planning madiinery in India 
with special reference to planned tourism. The idea of coordina¬ 
ted effort for tbe promotion of rapid development of tbe economy 
was an integral part of the thinking in India long before inde¬ 
pendence. However, it was in the year 1936, that a National 
Planning Committee was formed. Soon after iodependeace the 
Planning Commission was set-up in tbe year 1950. 

The Planning Commission and tbe National Development 
Council together constitute two powerful organs which work to 
plan the coordinated advance in the whole area of national 
development through tbe means of successive Five Year Plans. 
An attempt has been made to trace tbe growth of the tourism 
sector during the five-year plans. It will be interesting to note 
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ia this context that tourism has coioe up a long way from the 
nil allocation in the First Plan to Rs. 63,0 crores in the Central 
Sector during the Sixth Plan period. It goes to show that the 
coffiffiissiOQ has recogoised the role that louriso can play in the 
overall national developmeot. its share in the economy of the 
country being quite handsome. 

For any discipline to develop, an organisation is very 
essential as it plays a vital role in its planning, development and 
growth. The organisation of tourism is complex and it involves 
hundreds of other orgaoisaibns and units. A study of the 
tourist orgasIsstioQ would logically begin with the official 
tourist organisation called the National Tourist Organisation 
(NTO). The National Tourist O/gaoisalion is the body respon- 
stble for the formulation and implementatlod of national 
tourist policy. It ia (be agency as well as the instrument for the 
execution of the goverfiineat's responsibilities for the cootroJ, 
direciion and promotion of tourism. Tourism as a separate 
organisation emerged rather late in Indie. An attempt baa 
been made in chapter seven to trace the history and develop¬ 
ment of the tourist organisation in India and the factors respon¬ 
sible for its growth* The formation and functions of the 
organisation have been discussed in detail. From a small 
beginning iu the year 194^, the tourist organisation as it stands 
today has passed through various phases. The recognition given 
to tourism as an industry paved the way for its status as an in¬ 
dependent discipline. 

To appreciate the growth of tourism over the years, and its 
importance in the overall dev^opment of the national economy, 
it is essential to hoow the roJe the various officfaJ as well as non- 
official bodies have played. Chapter eight discusses the coosti- 
TutioD of these bodies and how their recommendations have 
helped strengthen the tourist organisation through the years. 
Besides official and non-official organisations at (he national level, 
intern Btional orgaoisations also play an important role. No 
organisation can really grow without associatiog itself with world 
bodies dealing with the same subject These world bodies or 
internetional organisations provide a platform for offidal 
exchange of ideas and discussion of problems of mutnal 
interest resulting in larger promotion of (he product. The role of 
I nteroat ional tourist organisations in strengthen ing n ation al tourist 
bodies therefore, is of vital imporlance. India has regularly 
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pardcipfited actively in the dclibcratioos of ioterQatioQal tourist 
bodies and orgaoi&aCioDS. lotersational tourist organ iaatioos 
fielp the member countries to determioe the general travel (reads 
for proper chaonelisatton of promotiooal activities. Tbe consti* 
tutioQ and fuoclions of these bodies and India's association with 
them have been discussed in detaiJ. 

Chapters ten and eleven attempt to analyse tourism as an 
industry and its role in national, regional, social and cultural 
development. Tourism today Is tbe world*6 largest and fastest 
growing industry io terms of revenue and tbe number of people 
involved. Many countries in the world live by tourism. Even the 
countries of Eastern Europe tb&t were only a fhv/ years ago vir- 
taally closed societies have thrown open tbeir doors to ioteroa> 
tional tourism in a bid to win a fair share oF its bounty. Tbe 
lure otforeigo exchaoge has even made a country like China 
open its doors to a large number of courises. Besides earciog 
foreign exchange for the country, tourism Is a source of employ' 
ment, It is a highly labour intensive industry which offers 
employment to both the semi'SkiUed and the unskilled. In 
countries where there is a higher rate of unemploymeoti tour jam 
provides a relief. 

Even though important, the earning of foreign exchange aa 
a result of increased ioflow of touiists is however, not the only 
aim of developing tourism. In calculating returns from invest¬ 
ments in tourism, tbe national tourism policy eanoot resiricC 
itself to the limited coDsIderatioQ of immedtale hnaocial eecno- 
mic profitability. Tbe national tourism policy has also to 
coxuider ibe beneficial effects of tourism on general national 
development where considerations of con-economic character 
may be equally or even more imporlant than purely economic 
returns, viz. cultural considerations, regional development con- 
stderations» political coosideraiions, etc. Tourism is a many- 
sided activity which permeates nearly all the sectors of society. 
It baa tbereibre to be considered not sectorally but globally 
bearing In mind all its social, economic, and cultural elements. 
All these elements have also been discussed in chapter eleven. 

An effective tourism sector is obliged to provide infrastruc* 
tural services of a fairly high standard. Various countries have 
developed different techniques for the planning and marketing 
of tourism. Many developing countries are resorting to tbe 
creation of autonomous corporations responsible for creation 
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of tourist icfrastructure. In India, plnooiog aod marketing of 
the product is bandied at three di^ecent levels. Elsewhere the 
lole and functions of various bodies designed to strengthen the 
tourist product has been described in detail. The role and 
functions of an autonomous organisation have been discussed 
in these chapters. The vital rote played by travel agents in the 
growth and development of tourism in the country has also been 
covered- 

The last chapter aims to evolve a strategy for the growth of 
tourism in Indio. India as a tourist destiaatioo is getting popular 
every year. A great number of tourists from all over the world 
ate spending large number of days visiting various tourist spots. 
Several factors combined to make India potentially one of the 
world*8 most exciting and charming tourist destinations. India 
is a great attraction not only to a foreign visitor but also to its 
own people who constitute the domestic tourists. With a view 
to attract more tourists, a new approach to tourism is being 
thought of. This approach is not directed only towards attract¬ 
ing foreign tourists aod cashing in on the sudden boom is inter* 
national tourism as has been done in tbe past. A broader 
view of development as a whole is contemplated. Although tbe 
major objective of earning more forelga exchange remains, 
greater emphasis at the same time Is being given to the develop* 
meet of domestic tourism and Its growth. 

The new government at the Centre organised a conference 
with a view to accelerating tbe development of tourist facilities 
in places of tourist interest for both domestic and foreign 
tourists. The object of calling tbe confereoce was to discuss 
the various programmes and policies for fuller realisation of 
the tourist potential of tbe country, to develop a national policy 
on tourism in consultation with State Governments, and to 
demarcate tbe spberes of reeponsibiliiies. Tbe various areas 
covered related to wide ranging subjects of tourism. These 
included preparation of master plans of tourism development 
by various State Govern meats on the basis of tourism potential 
surveys, construction of accommodation for middle and low 
income group tourists, seed for exerrisiog environmental control 
at tourist centres proposed for developmeot, inter* state move¬ 
ment of tourist vehicles aod publicity for tourism promotion. 
Other areas Included were opeoiogof more tourist informatioo 
centres and coordination between various agencies both at 
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ceotral asd state levels. 

The wide raaging subjects if implemeDted properly will go a 
loog way in developing aod streagtheDiDg tourism. The subjects 
covered were, however, not new as many of these b&ve been 
discussed in the past also. Tbeso were takca up earlier and 
were also impleiDenled. However, ail these were oever before 
discussed jolatly aor recommendations made in a bigh level 
conference like the one held recently. In chapter twelve (he 
various subjects and tbe recoQueeudatioos thereupon have been 
discussed in detail. 

This volume is a modest attempt to cover tbe subject as 
comprehensively as possible. ESbrt has been made to refer to 
whatever material was available on the subject from different 
sources. However, there may be some areas which might have 
been left out due to oo&'avallability of authentic source material. 
It is tbe earnest wish of the author that in future a more detailed 
study on the subject may be made. 





India—An Ancient Civilization 


India's civllizatiofi aad cultural heritage is not ooly one of the 
most aocisat, but also one of the most exiensive and varied. 
Throughout the ages, msoy races and people, who have either 
temporarily come into contact with lodta or have permaDCDtly 
settled witbifl her borders have contributed to this riebsess, Iq 
the long panorama of Ifidia's bistoty, wrote Jawaharlal Nehru 
**there were tneo who seemed to koow ItTe and understand it, 
and out of their wisdom they built a structure which gave India 
a cultural stahlJity which lasted for thousands of years.’* The 
present chapter gives a very brief account of India's glorious 
cIviHzation and cultural heritage. 

TJis Indus Valley CMlizathn 

Tlie Indus Valley Civilization, which flourished more than 
four thousand years ago, affords the earliest picture that we 
have of India’s remote past. The invasion of India by the Aryan 
tribes from the north*west inaugurates the historical period. The 
oldest literary document of India was composed in the period 
immediately following this event. The originai home of Aryans 
appears to have been Central Asia ftom where they spread out 
in several directions. Sometime in the middle of the third 
millennium B.c. they started on a great migration which covet¬ 
ed portions of Europe and Asia. A section of this migration 
movement reached the frontiers of India by about 2000 B.C., 
when large groups of them entered the aubcontinent in search 
of new pastures. When they reached the Indus, they met with 
well organised urban communities living is fortified towns. It 
has been pointed out that when the Aryans entered India, they 
found there people whose material dviljzadon was in many res¬ 
pects superior to their own. The Aryans were a pastoral and 
agricultural people Uving mainly in villages. 

b u 0 
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Archaeological iaveadgatioos have shown that great cidea 
flourished along (be course of the river Indus as long ago as 
3000 s.c. The epoch* ass king discoveries at the city-sites of 
Harappa in the Montgomery District of Punjab and the 
Mohanjodaro in the Larkana District of Slad, now both in 
Pakistan have revealed that in the third millennium B.c. a full- 
fledged civilization floumhed on the Indian soil based upon a 
highly developed urban economy and discipline. The dwellings 
in Mohanjodaro were built of brick and Kone with due regard 
to convenience of accoinmodacion and sanitary amenities. Quite 
a number of houses had their own weUs, which in many cases 
were accessible to neighbours also. The thoroughfares ia the 
town were more than half a mile and fourteen to thirty feet wide. 
There was also an underground drainage system. 

The inhabitants lead a comfortable economic and social life. 
The household utensils were made of pottery^ atODe> copper* 
bronze, silver and ivory. Toilet and cosmetic objects inclsdeo 
handled copper mirrors* ivory combs with handle, aniiDal bead¬ 
ed sto^rs, toilet sett of copper consisting of pierces, eac'scoop 
and tweezers. For their daily needs the Indus valley people 
depended on a vanety of tools, implements and weapons mostly 
of copper or bronze. The inhabitanis besides cultivation of 
wheat and barley, also cultivated peas. They also depended a 
great deal on animal food and on river fish. Fine cotton tex¬ 
tiles were in use long before they came into vogue in Egypt. 
The inhabitants were well versed in (he arts of writiog and 
scQjpture. The Aryans took from the local inbabitaots many 
of (heir religious beliefs and adopted their urban end village 
organisations. Their own dominant and enduring contributions 
were the language of Sanskrit, a literary tradition and adven¬ 
turous spirit. Mainly urban, the civilisation of lodus Valley 
was deeply rooted in the Indian soil and largely influenced the 
later civilization of the Indo-Aryans. 

The Indus Valley Civilization apparently collapsed 
before the invasion of the Aryans wbo came down from south 
Russia and Turkistan about 2000 B.c. The destruction of the 
Harappa Civilizatioii was brought about by tbese invaders* 
whose date of entry into India has been roughly assigned to 
1500 B.c. Gradually tribes of these immigrants moved east¬ 
ward into the OeogetJC valley where (bey settled down and 
developed a culture of tbeir own. Many of the newcomer; 
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iDterjoiDgled with tbe origm^l iobabitants tbey bad conquered. 
From tbe Gangetic valley where the syotbesis broadly called 
Hioduism was evolved the new locial orgaaisatton gradually 
spread to the whole of North India. With the spread of Aryan 
groups over the whole of North India, organised states like 
those of the Bharaias began to moke their appearance. The 
oew people soon began to penetrate into the Soutb and (be 
Dnvidian States of south India were accepted within the strue* 
ture of Hindu life. Tbe political evolution of tbe lodo-Gaageiic 
valley dunng the earlier half of the first millennium h.c. was 
marked by tbe emergence of a number of States. Though the 
kingdoms were organised under dlffeKot dynasties and many 
Como unities were republican in character, the social and 
reiigious orgaoisaiions of North India followed a common 
pattern. 

The Origin of the Indo-Aryans 

The sacred book of tbe Hindus tbe Rig Veda, perhaps (be 
first piece of literature that humanity gave to itself, gives us a 
clear picture of tbe social life of the Iodo*Aryaos. It is by far 
the most important source of informstion. The lado-Aryan 
society consisted of families which lived in villages on the river 
banks of tbe Punjab. They were surrounded by their fiocks and 
herds of animab which were their main possession. Their cul¬ 
ture was rich. The father was the head of tbe well-knit patrU 
arcbal family and commanded obedience from all the members 
in the family. The Rig Vedlc civilization was based on humility 
and spirituality and tbe motto of the Vedic seers was simple 
living and high thinking. The Rig Veda mentions a number of 
deities, tbe chief among them being Voruna, tbe benavoleot 
aky*god. Other principal gods are Indra, tbe god of thunder 
and Mltra, the sun god; Agni the fire god; AdUi, the goddess of 
eternity; Rrith'rU tbe earth goddess; and Vsha, the beautiful 
goddess of dawn. Brahma, Vbbnu and Rudra, though com* 
paratively later conceptions, also find mention in tbe Rig Veda. 
Tbe Indo-Aryans oftbe Vedk period (4000>1]00 B.c.) bad no 
temples nor did they build images of tbeir gods. 

The early Vedic period may be deemed to have ended around 
1100 B.c. During tbe later Vedic period 1000*$00 a.c. there 
appeared many sages who probed deeply into the problems 
of life and lU meaniog. Tbe ultimate goal of this Intense 
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mystkA^ speculation as embodied in the various Vpanishads was 
Qothing leas than realisation of the Infinite. In the words of 
the celebrated German philosopher Schopenhauer “There is no 
study more beneficial and elevating to mankind than the study 
of the UpaiUshads (Vedanta), it has been (he solace of my life, 
and it will be the solace of my death.” Towards the close of 
the sixth century B.c. the Vedk period reaches Its end in the 
face of the rise of new xcligioos and ideologies which tiansform*' 
ed the cultural and intellectual climate in the country, Many 
religious leaders emerged proclauniog difTerent doctrines and 
disciplines, 

Smergsnee of Buddhism and Jainism 

Gautam Buddha and Mahavira stand out among many such 
religious leaders and founders of new religious movements, 
Gautam was bom in 5d6 B.c. in Lurabini on the borders of 
India within the present Kingdom of Nepalr He was the son 
of the local chief of the clan. Suddbodaoa, Barly in his 

life he showed a comtempladve turn of miad and though bis 
father tried to interest him in wordly aifalrs, Gautam left his 
home, his wife and the aew*bora son. in search of truth and 
the secrets of human life. He sought knowledge and religious 
experience from different masters, but fa I ling to obtain satis* 
faction from their teachings entered on a concse of contemplv 
tion at the end of which he ulaiored to have attalued supreme 
Enlightenment, For almost forty years, beginning from bis 
sermons oearBaoaras, Buddha preached his new religioo. The 
essentia! feature of this religion was that sorrow was the basic 
fact of life which could be eliminated only through a discipline 
meant to eliminate its causes. The sermons were given to all 
iitespeciive of caste or social position and were given in popular 
speech and not in Saoskrit He established an order—the 
a monastic orgaaisadoQ to whidi all ordained monks 
and Quos belonged. It was the establishment of this Sangha 
with its rigid discipline which enabled his new doctnne to suC' 
viva as a great raligloo. The Buddha attained Nirvana in the 
year 4S0 n.c, Though born in Nepah it was India that witnessed 
his Enlightenment and was the field of bis subsequent activity. 

Mahavira was an elder contemporary of Buddha and found' 
er of the Jain religion. Mahavira did not claim to have founded 
a new religioo or to discover new truths but only to explain the 
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teachiag$ of the previoas masters. Both Mahavira and Buddha 
were contemporaries and preached new doctriaea. Their chief 
coDtribuiion was the popularisatioa of the principal of Ahimsa 
(ooQ*injury). Both taught (he doctrine of Salvation hy self* 
effort; purity of mind, right thought, coa*injury and compas¬ 
sion. The teachings of Buddha and Mahavira also found their 
way in distant lands. 

7>« Mauryas 

Alexander’s invasion of India is the first landmark in the 
euthentic political history of India. On his death at Babylon, 
Chaodragupia Maurya, led a national rising and expelled the 
Greek garrison from India. Assisted by Chanakya andallces 
from North-west India, Chandragapta Maurya established him¬ 
self in Patliputra (321 8.C.). Out of the many small kingdoms 
(bus grew up for the first time a mighty Indian empire with 
its capital at Patliputra (modern Patna), Once having esta¬ 
blish^ bis hegemony, he proceeded to expand the empire in 
every direction. Being very ambitious, he wanted to expand 
his empire as much as possible. The territories of the North¬ 
west conquered by Alexandra were recaptured by him. The 
Maury an empire of the fourth and the third centuries a.c. not 
ooly extended all over the central aod northern India upto 
Afghanistan, but was abo well organised and well governed. 
The administrative system was as good as in any of the most 
advanced Greek City States of the age. 

The Mauryan empire lasted for over a hundred and fifty 
years and counted among its monarehs, Emperor Asoka, who 
is recognised as one of the great figures in world history. 
Asoka, the grandson of Chandragupta Maurya, was able to buUd 
an even greater empire. He was the most celebrated and popu¬ 
lar ruler (274*232 B.c.) and brought about many administra¬ 
tive reforms. After an early period of warfare aod conquest 
Asoka became devoted to oon-violence and an earuest adherent 
of Buddhism. A convert to the noo-vloleot doctrines of 
Buddha, be devoted the rest of his life to the moral elevation 
of his people, preachbg to them a high code of morality and 
ethics in numerous proclamstions which were inKribed on 
stone. He also embarked on a period of intense missionary 
activity sending scholars aod monks to all parts of the then 
known world including Syria, HgypC aod Macedonia, to (he 
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history of Buddhism, Asoka’s place cao be said to be only 
second to that of the founder of the religion. The Mauryan 
age was also a period of bigb eivllizatioo. Some ideas of the 
unique artistic achievemeots of the period can ba bad from 
the great siupa (religious mound) at Sanchi near Bhopal and the 
numeroluCOmnemoraiivepillars erected by Asoks himselfu 
various parts of the country. 

After a glorious reign of over forty years, Asoka died in 2$2 
B.C. The Mauryan empire faded and with the decay of 
Mautyan power and the disappearance of a stroog oeotral 
authority, pressures began to develop on the frontiers. There 
were two major developments in the political history of India. 
On the one hand there arose in tbe Deccan a Dew imperial 
power, theAndbras. Northern India on tbe other hand was 
subjected to a series of invasions from the west by Greeks and 
Kushans. Under a notable monarch, Kanishka, the Kushan 
empire included vast areas of central Asia and extended well 
up to Matbuia. Kanisbka became an ardent Buddhist. Waves 
of Indian culture during this period spread to Central Aua and 
gradually to China. 

Th* Ouptas end the Classical Period 

Tbe third century may be taken as the beginniag of the 
classical age of Indian civilization. Tbe series of foreign inva¬ 
sions in tbe preceding period bad in no wsy interfered with the 
cultural and social life of the country. During this time litera¬ 
ture, art, science and philosophy made considerable progress. 
The foreign rulers were eager to adopt and also patronise the 
Dative culture and by doing so contributed materially to its 
advancement. 

Early in the fourth century a new power arose in Magadba. 
This was tbe Oupta empire which marked the revival of tbe 
Imperial tradlhoD. The great conqueror of tbe dynasty was 
Chandra Cupta*a son Samndra Gupta. He led an expedition of 
conquest far into the south and re-establisbed the imperial troity 
oflodia. Tbe details of his career were engraved by his minister 
00 an Asokan pillar at Allahabad. He is described as the main 
founder of tbe Gupta empire. His successors, especially 
Chandra Gupta II, Kumara Gupta and Skanda Oupta, were 
notable rulers under whom India enjoyed a period of prosperity 
which has led many Indian hUtoriaos to look upon this period 
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as the golden age of Jodias history. Tbe country waa well 
adisioUtered by an efRcJeai body of civil servants and big public 
works like icrigatioa schemes were undertaken. Trade and 
commerce flourished greatly. So for as arts and literature were 
concerned, the age of the Gupta’s is without doubt India’s 
classic period having great achievements to its credit. Science 
also progressed a lot. In mathematics, astronomy and medical 
science, India under Gupia’s was far in advance of most 
countries. Another very significant feature of this period was 
the growthof important seals of leutning. The famous Univer- 

siiy of Nalanda where students from all parts of Asia came, and 
where tlie great Chinese monk Yuan spent many years, 

was founded by a later Gupta emperor. 

The Gupta dynasty was brought to an end by the Huna 
invasions towards the cl.>se of the fifth century a.d. The 
empire was split up. hlorthem India was again divided into a 
large auiuber of separate stales. Southern India on the other 
band witnessed great prosperity under the Chaiukyai of Badami. 
Under their patronage the caves of AJanta were embellished 
with beautiful and delicate frescoes. In the beginning of the 
sixth century the Batlava kings of Kanchipuram became a 
formidable power in the far south and their King Narasim* 
havarman Pallava (625>645 a d.) defeated Cbalukyan King 
(642 A.D.). A court scene of this event is depicted in one of the 
great paiQlings of Ajanta. 

Paring the sixth and eleventh centuries a strong movement 
arose la the country for the revival of traditional Hinduism. 
Tbe great rulers of tbe south carried the new wave of devotional 
Hindubm by building a number of temples. The period between 
tbe seventh century and tbe eleventh century is one of great 
development In south India. The period is marked by the 
rivalry of two strategic areas, tbe valley of the Godavari and tbe 
plains watered by the Kaveri (or Cauvciy), The Chalukyaa, who 
ruled over the Godavari area were great builders. The archi¬ 
tecture of EUora is a testimony of their love and passion for art. 
The Cauvery valley at the time was under the dominion of the 
great Pallavas who can be called the champions of Aryan culture 
in the South and could also claim to be (he originators of the 
famous group of temples at Mahabolipuram which constitute 
one of tbe glories of Indian architecture. The Pallava power 
continued till tbe close of the ninth century, when it was 
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replaced by a new empire of tbe Chios, 

In the far south, the Cholas of Taojore (907«1053 A.D.) 
ruled over a vast and powerful empire. Tbe Cbolas besides 
being great administrators were also a great sea power. Their 
naval power was able to organise expeditions across the seas. 
Their empire began to show signs of decay hy the end of the 
twelfth century and vanished from history in the century that 
followed. At the end of the tenth century, northern India was 
ruled by a number of kings who wasted their energies In conti¬ 
nuous warfare. Among them were the Chan deltas of Bundel- 
kband, who immoitallsed themselves by building the magni¬ 
ficent temples at Khajurabo. 

The Muslim Period 

Tbe next chapter of Indian history opens with Muslim 
invasions which began at the close of the tenth century. The Arab 
conquest of Sind in 712 a.d. was merely an episode in the 
history of Arab expansion. Siod was conquered by the Arabs by 
a naval expedition under Muhammad'Em-Kasim. But they 
could not advance farther east owing to the strong resistance 
encountered by them. It was not until Islam had been firmly 
established in the area corresponding to modern Afghaoistao 
that the Muslim conquest of India became possible. Anew 
Islamic State arose in the uplands of Afghanistan with its 
capital in Ghazni. AC the beginaiog of the cleveolh cuitury. 
Mahmud of Ghsioi carded out a auraber of raids on northern 
India. Towards tbe end of tbe twelfth century Mohammed 
Ghori succeeded to tbe throne of Gbazoi and invaded India. 
He undertook an expedition, which may be considered the 
beginning of the attempt on tbe part of Muslims to conquer 
India. The resistance of the Hindu ffionarohs of the Gangetic 
valley was easily overcome by Mohammed’s Genera I, Kutb ud* 
din, tbe first Sultan of Delhi, and within a short period of 
twenty years, about the beginoiog of the tbirceentb century, tbe 
whole of the IndO'Gaugetic valley, from Lahore to tbe Bay of 
Bengal fell to tbe power of Islam. Apart from the Sultecata of 
Delhi confined to the areas of tbe Cangetic valley, the power of 
Islam in north India was represented by local Sultanates like 
Jaunpur, Malwa, Gujarat and Bengal and in the Deccan by the 
Bahmani State. The Muslims introduced higher standards in 
such mstlers as food, cloth log and arobiiecture. Great cities like 
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Delhi, M&adu, Ahmedbbad, Bijaput and Golconda with tbeir 
tDagai£ceot forls, mosques, pleasure gardens, ecc.. based on tbe 
Islamic K^djlions of Central Asia arose in different parts of 
India. 

The Moghul Smplre 

The founder of tbe Mogbui empire or tbe Moghul dynasty, 
Babur, was a descendant of Timur and Chenghiz Xbao. Ousted 
from his ancestral docoiolons in central Asia, he was eventually 
forced to take refuge in the mountains of Kabul, wbicb served 
as the base for his attack on India. In April 1526, after a series 
of preliminary raids be routed the forces of Ibrabim Lodi on (be 
historic held of Pantpat, where the fate of India has so often 
been decided. Ac tbe time of bis death in 1530. he controlled 
the greater part of northern India. His son Humayun, succeeded 
him. Humayun, an opium [addict lacked tbe energy necessary 
for the completion of Babur's task. After years of warfare he 
was defeated by an able Afghan rebel named Sber Sbah and was 
foKtd to seek asylum in Persia in tbe year 1544. He ruled for 
five years. But Humayun caise and tried to recapture bis lose 
dominions. He succeeded in recapturing Delhi and Agra in 
1555 but died the following year. 

The Mughal Empire in the real sense, started with Akbar. 
Humayun's son—Akbar who reigned from L556<!605wa$ un- 
doubtedly the greatest of Mogbul emperors. He annexed the 
whole of QortherA India, Ajmer and Gwalior. Between 2586 
and 1601 he extended bis rule over Kashmir, Baluchistan, 
Kandbar and parts of Ahmednagar and Orissa. At his death in 
1605 his empire comprised IS provinces. He was an able 
admioUtrator and enlisted Hindu's in brs armies. It was only 
wher} his successors departed from the main principles of hi$ rule 
that tbe empire began to decline. 

His son Jahan^r (1605-1627) neglected the administration 
and was subservieot to a selfish Jun(o controlled by bis favourite 
wife, Nar*Jahan. He was succeeded by hf$ son Sbah iaban (1628- 
1666), undet whose rule tbe Moghul empire reached the zenith 
of its glory. Sbah Jahaa bad an almost insatiable passion for 
buildings. Not content with erecdog a new capital city at 
Sbabjabaoabad, be eoiichtd tbe world's store of aichitecturaJ 
beauties by many other buildings, outstanding among them being 
the Taj Mahal and Moti Masjid at Agra. His reign was also a 
period of great activity in the field of arts and literature. 
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The splecdout of the MogbuJ court as it reacbed its zenith 
uoder Sbab Jahan also set is motion influences which finally led 
10 the decline of the eospire. In the year 1657 Shah Jaban fell 
ill and in the civil war that ensued between bis sons, Auraogzeb 
defeated Dart in 1638 after which he assumed the imperial title 
and imprisoned bis father io the fort at Agra until his death io 
1666. The political and religious intolerance of Aurangzeb 
(1638*1707) was the chief cause of the decline of the empire. 

From the middle of the 17th century there bad been a marked 
deterioration in the character of the Moghul aristocracy. After 
the death of Aurangzeb, a struggle ensued between his three 
sons, the eldest of whom being eventually successful. He pro- 
cl aimed himself emperor with the t itie o f Sahadur Shah Between 
the death of Bahadur Shah in 1712 end the accession of Moham¬ 
med Shah in 1719 five more persons were successively Installed 
on the throne of DeJhi. The Moghul empire ceased to exist as 
ao effective political force by 1738. 

7^e Moroihoi 

By then the Marathas had come Into power in their own right 
Id Shivaji they had a formidable leader. In 1737 they defeated 
as imperial sreny outside the walls of Delhi. In the thirty years 
that fbllowed, their inRueace extended uplo Lahore ioPunjab, to 
Orissa and the borders of Bengal in the East and to tbeCaogetic 
valley in the north. la fact they had the virtual control of the 
empire of India. Their expansionist policy, however, was cheeked 
at the baltle of Panipat when they were defeated by tbc Afghan 
King Ahmed Shah Durrani in 1761. However, they were able to 
st^iliae their occupation of Malwa and Central India and 
exercised effective control over Delhi until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century wbec the British, after defearing them, took 
over north India and became the successor to the Moghuls. 

There were many achievements io various fields during the 
Moghul period of lodian history, especiaUy during the period 
ending with Aurangzeb’s reign. There was great activity In the 
field of art, literature, architecture and economics. Many have 
proclaimed this period aa ooe of the great creative periods of 
Indian literature. Architecture found itssuptetDe realisation in 
great works like the Taj Mahal, the Pearl Mosque, the Red Fort 
in Delhi, the city of Patehpur Sikri and the beautiful palaces of 
the Rajput rulers. All these continue to be the great attractions 
to the people from all over the world. 
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Travel Through the Ages 


Earl^ ContQcii 

India cao rightly boQ$t of being one of the earliest 
civilizations of tbe world. Throughout her history, India 
has always had a special fascioaiioa for the rest of (he 
world. Not only did sbe attract a series of invaders starting with 
Alexander, but also great thinkers, scholars and administrators 
like Buddha, Asokaand Chandra Gupta. Unlike today, great 
many people io the past travelled to India primarily in search of 
knowledge, and spiritual solace. Of course travellers also came 
exclusively for trade and commerce purposes. One among this 
class of travellers ultimately became the rulers of (he land. 

Travel in India id the distant past was net a thing of pleasure 
as it Is the case now. The traveller of the past was a merchant, 
a pilgrim, a scholar in search of anuent texts, and even a 
curious wayfarer lookiog forward to new experiences in a land 
of many splendours. It was, however, the opening of new trade 
routes which gave a big boost to travel with or without purpose. 
Travellers from distant lands started coming to India in large 
numbers. Travel became easier and more regulated. As a 
result of the opeoing of the trade routes, early travellers made 
contacts with India. Trade relations matured into cultural 
relations and better uodersmoding of each other's way of lile. 

Travtl fdc/lh/es in Ancitni India 

( Unlike modern travel, travel in ancient India was a simple 
^ affair. The cumbersome procedures as involved in travel today 
were not to be found ia the days of old. No travel formalides 
existed, for example, in the reign of Chandra Qupta II, and the 
famous Cbioeee pilgrim Fa-Hsieo who travelled between 401 and 
410 A.D. without a passport. However, as early as the third 
century Bx3. a passport or ‘mudra* was essential, accordiug Co 
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Kdutiiya’s Arihasasira, for ail travolier^. and those not possessiog 
tbe game were fined 12 p<uias. Each passport had the stamp of a 
high govern meDt official or Mudradixaksha and mudtos were 
checked at various points on the way by local officers. 

The *guide' as we koow today, also existed during the reigo 
of Chandra Gupta U. During those days one great threat to 
tourists came from bandits who used to waylay caravans and loot 
(he travellers. In order to avoid such mishaps, caravans usually 
hired the services of a brave and experieaced 'guide* who was 
thoroughly familiar widt dangerous tracts and Che ways to avoid 
them. Senior officials known as ‘nn/tV’ez/u* were d uty bound to 
protect travellers from bandits and other undesirable elements. 
The expenditure thus incurred by tbe state on the safety of 
tourists was realised by way of loll tax. To ward off daogers 
lucking en route, the andent traveller religiously practised certain 
supersttttons such as setting off bis right*foot first, or wearjog a 
boat^shaped smulet round his neck if travel] log by river or sea. 
Each caravan had a sarihavalia or leader on whom depended the 
successibl completion of the journey. Generally they travelled 
by dayli^t and rested at sight when carts were parked and 
campfires lit to cook a meal and at the same time to keep away 
wild animals. Tbe sarihavcha commanded obedience from 
fellow travellers who were all supposed to move together aa a 
group. 

Tbe forerunners of modern day hotels, the roadside ions 
known as serais dharamskalas. were tbe ideal place for 
a night's halt for the tourists of early days. Accommodation In 
these places was provided either free of cost or at a very nominal 
rate. In the serais and dharamsholas of yore, people from 
difierent walks of life shared their experiences. The owner of (he 
serai oflered information to travellers on historical ^tes in the. 
region, Even today many of ihese places retain the suffix serai. 

Thus we find that long before travelling for pleasure became 
one of the great leisure Industries of the modem world, tbe 
practice of travelling for religious reasons, going on a pilgri* 
mage, for example, was a well established custom la many parts 
of (he world tdclodjng India. Nowhere, perhaps, was a prlgrl* 
mage ss much a part of a people's culture, a sacred duty as it 
were, to be performed in one's life dTOe, as in ardent India. 
A land of many ffiiths as it is, pilgrimages continue to be sacred 
to this day la India. 
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Going OQ a joorney to holy places to earn spiritual merit or 
an absoJui/oD of sins, goes back in India to the earliest times. 
ll]e Vidas, the ancient religiotis texts of Hindus enjoined that 
unless a man went on pligrimage to the four sacred Phams 
or. holy places of the country, he would not attain ^release* and 
would therefore continue to suffer rebirth for hia sins. These 
four sacred centres were scattered in the far-flung corners of India; 
the Tcmpie of Lord Jagannath in Puri-'in Eastern India; the 
great Rameshivara/n Temple in tbe deep south; the Dwarka 
temple on the Gujarat coast in the West; and Bodrinath in the 
snow-bound mountains of the Himalayas. These are still India's 
four great pilgrimage centres and pilgrims flock to them in 
hundreds and thousands year after year. The rigour of such 
travel in ancient times can well be imagined. Pilgrimage centres 
were thousands of miles apart, across the vast continental ex* 
panse of India. Roads were mere cart tracks, and even these were 
noD*ex)steot In many places. Forms of transport were slow and 
primitive. The distances to be covered were enormous, runoiog 
through thick jungles and across mighty rivers. Hazards from 
wild animals, thieves and dacoits abounded. And for many 
pUgrims^specially the old and the infirm^a long arduouA 
journey extending over many months could well turn out to be 
a journey of no letuia. 

But so deep and so strong was the hold of faith that the 
ritual of pilgrimage flourished over tbe centunea. Religion was 
a great unifying force. Pilgrimages strengtbeoed religious bonds. 
It provided the impetus for a ‘stay-at-home* agrarian sociecy to 
break out of its narrow geographical coniines. It exposed people 
to new manners and customs, different kinds of food and modes 
of dress. It encouraged exchange of ideas and fostered trade. It 
served as a powerful means of foxing UJiity and understanding 
between people from widely different regbns. lolerestlogly 
religious journeys b*.]p to evolve what we now call a pilgrimage 
Infrastfucture^a unique and efficient system that catered to (be 
simple basic things of all pilgrims, rich and (be poor alike. 
serais and dharamshalas were tbe places where people from 
different walks of life os their way to various pilgrim centres 
met and shared experiences. 

Tra'tellers in Search of Fortune 

Travel to India was undertaken by people from all over tbe 
world for a variety of reasons—tho most important among 
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tbem being trade and comnieixe. Wby trade and commerce 
partieuJarly ? Tbe answer lies Jo tbe fact that India from 
earliest times enjoyed ibe reputation of being a country of many 
riches. It is on record that even long before the Christiaa era, 
travellers visited India in search of fortune. This trend coatioued 
and become more marked In course of time wUb Europeans 
heading towards the ladian shores for tbe sole purpose of 
trade, until finally tbe British outwitted all others and entrench* 
ed themselves firmly in this country. 

Not only did India attract a series of invade starting with 
Alexander of Macedonia, but also great travellers like Va8co*da* 
Gama. Many foreigners, Arabs and Europeans alike came here 
to establish trading posts. Tbe great explorer, Christopher 
Columbus set out to tind a new route to India and in the pro* 
cess discovered the new world. India throughout had a strange 
fascination for foreign tcaveliers. Mark Twain described it as 
a fabulous world of “splendour and rags, the one ccnnlry 
under the sun with an imperishable interest, tbe one land that 
all men desire to see.” The following paragraphs give a brief 
account of how Europeans travelled to ladia in search of for* 
tune and eventually settled down in tbe country to further their 
main Interests. 

Poriusuese Enterprite 

It was nearly twenty^ght years before Babur founded the 
Moghul empire that there occurred an Incident wblch rather 
changed the course of Indian history. In one of the most daring 
exploits in human history and adventure, the Portuguese 
explorer, Vasco*da-Gama, discovered tbe sea route to India 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and on May 20, 1498 landed 
00 tbe harbour of Calicut on the Malabar coast. A man of 
great adventure and genius, Vasco-da*Gafiia won Che confidence 
of the Hindu Raja of Calicut aod tbe Portuguese established 
themselves as swiftly and surely as any of the earlier invaders of 
India. In yet another swift and bold exploit, the Portuguese 
hero destroyed a fleet of Muslim traders which he found off the 
coast of Calicut, destroy log all those who fell into his hands. 
Tbe expedition, organised under the direct auspices of the King 
of Portugal, returned to Lisbon in August 1499, where the great 
explorer was given a hero's welcome. But soon afterwards, in 
the year 1500, another Portuguese fleet came out aod landed at 
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Calicut. In (his second voyage Vasco*d& Qama came (o Cochia 
io IS02 and established a factory. Cochio with its excoUent 
harbour became thus tbe first trading headquarters of the 
Portuguese in India. lathe year 15D5, Fraoci>co*de*AlaKida 
arrived at Cochia as tbe first Portuguese Viceroy (1505-1509) 
and established a number of factories and fortresses. Alfanso- 
de-Albuquerque. who succecde • as the second Viceroy, largely 
extended the Portuguese possessions on the Malabar coast. 

There was a marked increase in (he number of travellers 
coming to India as a result of the discovery of the sea route by 
Vasco*da*Oama. This also marked the emergence of a world 
of new influences. Through Portugal, India first came into 
contact with Western science—the fruits of Western Renais* 
saoce. The immediate result of (his was tbe end of the Arab 
domination of the lodien Ocean and the Ked Sea, built up 
gradually at tbe cost of ladiaa maritime activity. Immediately 
(be Portuguese traders got busy and sent out their ships to 
monopolise the sea*trade of the Asiatic coast. To protect 
their ships from the Arabs they sent a war-fleet under Admiral 
Albuquerque, who In the year 1510 wicsied Goa from the 
Sultan of Bijapur and made it the capital of Portuguese East 
lodia. Under his VjceroyaJty the Portuguese became very rich 
and powerful. Goa b^me a very popular place with the 
Portuguese. It was also the first European colony and the 
centre of Christian propaganda in the East. The Empire of 
Yijayanagar. with which the Portuguese did an eDoemous trade, 
was then at the height of glory and a fhmous place olf the West 
Coast Albuquerque also built a fort at Bhutkal, and before 
long, the Portuguese established settlements at Bombay, Diu 
and Datnau on the Gujarat coast, at Chlttagoog and Hoogly 
in the Bay of Bengal and alsoia CeyloQ(Srl Laaka). Thus 
withio a short period of twenty years of their adveot, tbe 
Portuguese gained control of many ports of the Indian Oceau. 
The Portuguese empire reached in greatest ecteot in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. ' Prom Mozambique and Malacca, to 
tEeir headquarters at Goa on the western shore of lodia, their 
power spread so that qo vessel could safely sail to or from tbe 
Indian ports unless it held a Portuguese permit. Tbe period of 
this eastern empire of the Portuguese, afioat, corresponds with 
(he fiist century of Moghal rule, ashore'', observes a historian. 

The commercial intercourse between India and the West 
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had twen goiog oo froin ifme immeinofiai sod raaclMd ifs 
height during the Roman Empice, Alexandria aad Constaih 
tioople were the chief centres where Indian goods were sold and 
exchanged. These (wo centres pla>ed a great part io publicising 
India ns many polentiai travellers learnt of India and lU riches 
through the variely of Indian merchandise displayed at these 
ports. However, the growing power of the Arabs in the Medi* 
terranean and the overthrow of Alexandria In the seventh 
century almost closed (he ancient trade routes to the West. For 
a time, the Indian trade went on through Constantinople where 
the Venetians had grown rich in the middle ages by supplying 
Europe with Indian goods, especially spices, pepper, cloves and 
cinnamon—the items which they required for flavouring their 
diet and also for medicinal purposes. But when the Turks took 
Constantinople by stomi in 1453, the Europeans rsaiised that 
the trade route to India was oo longer Bccessihle to them. The 
great achicveirents of the Portuguese in geography, their 
mastery over natural forces, adventurism coupled with scieaiiSc 
methods filled the hearts of Europe with a new hope to 
re-establish the ancient contact between the East and the West 
for con^mercial and also for political gains. 

The discovery of the sea route to India by the great Porta- 
guess explorer Vasoo*da*Oama and the subsequeat control over 
many sea ports by the Portuguese discussed in earlier para¬ 
graphs were great events in Indian history. With the arrival of 
more powerful Dutch and English fleets in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, the Foriuguese power rapidly declined and 
Portugal lost its monopoly of eastern trade. The Dutch were 
the real successors to the Poriugoese. and it is they who next 
established a number of factories on the CorocDaoda] coast, io 
Gujarat and la Bengal. 

The Efigilisb Eaei India Company 

On December 31, 1600 a.d. Queen Elizabeth of Eogland 
granted a Charter to the Goveruor of a Company of Merchants 
of London trading with the East Indies. In J60S, a fleet of 
merchant ships of Hast India Company, commanded by Captain 
William Hawkins, arrived at the Port of Surat, carrying a 
letter from the King of England to Jahangir requesting the 
Emperor for trading facilities. Hawkins was anxious to obtain 
a foothold for the English in India. As it happened the Emperor 
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gras ted all his requesCa. Thus, ia the year 1612 aa English 
tradiog cealrewas Bstablishfdat Surat, (be first £ngH(h settle* 
meat in ludia, By the year 1619 English trading posts were 
established in Agra, Abmedabad and Brooch. Surat become 
East India Company’s headquarters. Tbe island of Bombay 
formed pan of the dowry of Catherine of Bcaganza whea she 
married Charles II of England in (he year 1661. Seven years 
later Charles handed it over to the Company. In the year 
1687, Bombay replaced Surat as the Company’s headquarters. 
Thus by the end of tbe seventeenih century the British gamed 
quite a hold id India. The East India Company enjoyed a 
monopoly of Indian trade until 1813. In course of time the 
Crown took over the government of India from (he East India 
Company and Lord Canning became the first Viceroy and 
Governor General. The British rule continued until the year 
1947 when (he British were forced to withdraw under the pres* 
sure of national aspirations. What went on during the British 
period is another matter. That chapter of the history is beyond 
tbe scope of this book. 

The various travellers who came to India from time to time 
recorded interesting eccouots of their experiences. These 
accounts besides being a valuable source of information 
make interesting reading to the extent they reflect the 
impressions of those who came to India from time to time. 
The most important of these accounts is the one by Ibn 
Batutah, who wrote a detailed diary of his travels. He was 
born at Tangier in a.d. 1304. In a.d. 1325, he left his home, 
and passing through various conntries in Africa and West Asia, 
crossed the Sindh u in A.D, 1333. The travels look him as far 
as Indonesia and China. Out of a total of more than 17,00C^ 
miles he covered more than 14,000 miles in course of his travels 
through India. Maldives and Ceylon (Sri Lanka). He stayed ia 
India for about fourteen years (a.d. 1333< 1347) of which about 
eight years were spent in Delhi (a.d. 1334*1342) where be was 
appointed Qoti by Muhammad bin Tughlak. He was also asked 
to conduct a royal embassy to China. 

Tbe travelogue of Ibn Batutah coo tains abundant inforna* 
tion not only on tbe momentous events of tbe period but also 
on (he judicial, political aad military institutions and social and 
economic conditions of India during the period of his sojourn. 
It also throws interesting light on a variety of topics such as 
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postal system and roads, traffic, agricultural products, court 
ceremonies, uade, shjppi£|, arts, music, etc. 

Wheo Alexander the Great reached lodia, be fouod well- 
maintained roads lined with trees and provided with weUa. 
police stations, rest bouses. Atoog one royal highway, 1.920 
kms long and about 19 metres wide maa travelled io chariots, 
palanquins, bullock carts, on donkeys, hoisas, camels and 
elephants. 

The fltst medieval traveller to reach the orient was probably 
Beniamin of Tudela, a Jewish scholar who left Saragossa in the 
year 1160. He wrote a detailed account of bis thirteen year 
iourney through Europe, Persia and India, giving infornatiou 
on the Jewish communities, and the geography of the various 
places he visited. 

Young Marco Polo left Venice in tbe year 1271 with his 
father and uncle. They travelled through Persia and Afghanistan 
to tbe “roof of the world", the then unknown Pamir Plateau. 
After crossing tbe windswept Gobi desert, he reached Kublai 
Khan's palace and remained in China for twenty years. On his 
way back home, he stopped in Sumatra. Java, India, Ceylon 
(Sri LanksO and returned to Italy with rich jewels sewn in tbe 
seams of his tattered clothes. 

There are also accounts of some European travellers who 
visited India during the period described above. Tbe Francis- 
can Friar, John of Monie Corrino visited India on bis way to 
and back from China, during tbe last decade of the thirteenth 
century. Mention may also be made here of tbe famous Portu¬ 
guese Chronicle—the commentaries of tbe Great Alfanso 
D'Albuquerque. Later in tbe alxtceath and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies many more European monks, travellers, merchants and 
adventurers visited India. Also in the early eighteenth century 
quite a few travellers left valuable accounts of their travels in 
this country. 

Thus we find that the opening of the sea route and tbe land 
routes to India brought in many travellers. These travellers 
who came primarily with tbe intentioo of excursion or in search 
of fortune engaged themselves in trade which ultimately cul¬ 
minated into tbsir forming an empire. Tbe sea and land routes 
also opened up new markets for Indian raw materials and 
manufactured goods and for a time India became (be largest 
supplier of a number of commodities to tbe whole world. 
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DoTiog the days of the British rule in lodia travelling was 
more arganised. Palanquins, were a popular znode of dak 
travel controlled by t)ie Postal Departmeol under the East India 
Company, A person wishing to undertake a journey had to 
iDtiinate about bis plans and itinerary to the Post Master 
General about a fortnight in advance. There were dak Bunga’ 
h»s, on the road for the convenience of dak travellers. In 
summefi travellers travelled by night and the way was lit by a 
torch besrer who ran along the road. Besides the four bearers 
carrying the palanquin, there were an equal number of men to 
relieve the bearera at regular intervals, Because of limited 
speed the palanquin proved to be an expensive mode ofUanS' 
port. It was therefore leplaced in the year 1850 by the horse 
carriage dak. This was less expensive and faster than the 
earlier one. About this time a number of transport companies 
emerged, 

With the passage of time, the pattern of travelling has 
changed a great deal. Travel abroad was the prerogative of the 
very wealthy and was even fraught with discomfort and 
hazards. Frontier restrictions, customs and heavy toll at fre¬ 
quent intervals made the prospects of travel ling uninviting. 
The iatroductioo of railways vastly enhanced the opportunities 
for escape from oppressive urbanisation and in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries the railway has been not the least 
powerful of all tourist convenience. 

By the early nineteenth century all the main cbaracterlsUcs 
of modem tourism were evideot in embryo. Changes in meatal 
altitudes towards pleasure seeking, an increase of tnaierial 
wealth and improvements in transport, (be recognised value of 
travel for education, social prestige, the growing need to fmd 
relief from working routine—all these factors produced a fertile 
ground for (be development of excursion trafhc on a large 
scale. 

Upto the b^inning of (be tweniietb century, tourists travel* 
led almost exclusively by rail and steamship. The traditional 
concept of the (oorist industry had therefore to be recast by the 
lotDOductiOD of a new mode of traosport, viz. travel by private 
car and coacb. This innovation received its first great impetus 
in the years which preceded the First World War. Motor trans¬ 
port brought new and attractive places within access, places 
which could not be reached by railways, it increased the 
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possibilities of new style of boHdays aod offered hoIiday'Aiflkera 
cnorefreedon and iDdepeodeoce. 

During the period of intero&tiooa) tourism iatbetSSOsio 
whidh middle classes overcrowded the tourist markets, still 
further developmcnis to augment the volume of world touriiu 
began to take place. It was rn the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century that increasing attention was paid to the desirability of 
holiday with pay and at least of cheap holidays for working 
cinss people, who had slifl largely failed to bene/it from the new 
opportunities offered by cheaper travel. During this period a 
few factories gave paid holidays to their workers—in some coun* 
tries in the West, 

After the First World War tourbt travel quickly reached 
pro*war peak levels, and within three or Tout years, greatly ex¬ 
ceeded them. The war itself had forced the quicker develop¬ 
ment of motor and air transport aod bad increased the pace 
of economic life. Certain commercial civil air services were 
tnaugursted and developed during this period. The most impor¬ 
tant factor in tourist transport during the inter*war years was 
the growth of travel by car and bos. 

The First World War brought about many changes which 
were destined to influence the volumes of tourism. Wat had, 
for example, broken down international barriers, and it had 
resulted in the fostering of an ideal, optimistic, peaceful ioter- 
nationalism—just the dimate in which tourism was most likely 
to flourish. 

Post-war era saw a rise in the standard of living of the work¬ 
ing and middle classes in America and certain European ooua- 
tries. After the war the tourists began to appear in countries 
where tourism bad been practically unknown a few years earlier. 
The early traveller has advanced from the scholar and Che 
pilgrim of the past to the pleasure seeker of today. Traosport 
is the one factor which is largely responsible for the spurt in 
modem tourism. Tourist traffic as we know it today could cot 
have developed without relatively inexpeusive modes of traos* 
portatioo. IndustrialisBtloQ brought in sea, land and air trans¬ 
port within the reach of a large number of people all over the 
world. In the hrst few decades of the twentieth century I he auto¬ 
mobile came to change the pattern of society altogether, giving 
it greater mobility. The railways added to the opportunities 
of rapid and relatively cheap transporiatiou. Travel by rail 
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tbe Qorthera wastes. Between ibe great acd litiie deserts lies 
a zone of absolutely sterile couotry coosistiug of rocky iaod cut 
up by HmestODe ridges. Due to tbe scanty rainfall, this region 
is almost absolutely aterile. 

The great Peniusular pUteau is marked off from the Indo> 
Gangetic plain by a mass of mountain and bill ranges varying 
from 460 to 1,220 metres In height. Prominent among these 
are the Aravahl, Vlndhya, Satpura and Ajanta, The Peninsula 
is flanked on one side by tbe Bastarn Ghats, where the average 
elevation is about 610 metres, and on the other by (he Western 
Ghats, where it is generally from 915 to 1,220 metres, rising In 
places to over 2,440 metres. Between the Western Ghatsand 
the Arabian Sea lies a narrow coastal strip, while between the 
Eastern Ohats and the Bay of Bengal there is a broader coutal 
area. The Southern tip of the plateau is formed by the Nilgiri 
Hills where the Hastero and Western Ghats meet. 

CUmatt 

Climatically, tbe whole region enjoys a tropical monsoon 
climate but with extreme ranges of rainfkll from under 5 inches 
la the deserls to tbe wettest stations in tbe whole subcootlneot 
-indeed the world. The monsoons (South-West and North- 
East between June and November) provide S5 per cent of tbe 
country’s rainfall, with a range of 780 mm. to 1,760 mra. a year, 
the extremes being 11,000 mm in Assam Hills and 290 mm a 
year in parts of Rajasthan. 

There are four main seasons io Inditt (i) Wiater Season 
(December-February)i (ii) Hot Weather Summer Season, (March- 
May)! (ili) Baluy Season. South-West monsoon period (June- 
September ; and (iv) post monsoon period, known as aortb- 
eaat monsoon period ia (be South peninsula, (October*Kovember). 
Apart from its snow-covered northern fringe. India Is generally 
a hot country. North and Central India experience the two 
extremes of climate. Io December aad January, in spite of bright 
sunshine It can be extremely cold and frosty. On the other hand 
in Western and Eastern India, the cold season is less pronounced, 
while South India basks uader a tropical climate all (be year 
round. 

The People 

India Is tbe world’s second most populous couutty with more 
(ban SIX hundred ml I lion inbabitants. The Inhabitants show an 
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«DOrmoiis variety of distinct racial and ethnic types. Nowhere 
else in the world do we find such a fascinating variety of peoples, 
languages and customs knit together. Corresponding to this 
complexity of the racial composition is the wealth of equally 
intricate cuJtural patterns ranging from the prlmitiveness of 
semi*nomadic forest dwellers to the highly advanced stage of 
civilisation repreaeoted by the inhabitants of some of Che modern 
industrial cities such as ^mbay, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras and 
Bangalore. There are major religions andlioguistic divisions, and 
religion, ns it were, is still (he principal basis for the delineation 
of cultural and social divisions of the Indian population. There 
is something unique about the continuity of this cultural and 
social heritage through thousands of years of Indian history. 

Few other countriea in the world perhaps can boast of such 
a continuity of tradition and cultural life. Jawahaxial Nehru in 
The Discowy of I/utia iDtritions: “There was something living 
and dynamic about this heritage which showed itself in ways of 
Jiving and a philosophical attitude to life and its problems, 
Ancient India, like aocient China, was a world in itself, a culture 
and a civilisation which gave shape to all things. Foreign Infiu- 
ences poured in and often infiuenced that culture and were 
absorbed. Some kind of dream of unity has occupied the mind 
of India since the dawn of civilination'’. The secret of this 
•dynamic civilization lies in its wonderful capacity for accom* 
modation—for absorbing diCFerenc customs and ways of [Ife that 
have emerged from the fusion of many races and cultarea People 
of modern India are a multi-coloured populatioo constituting 
various religious groups, each fragment with its own peculiar 
characteristics, customs and ways of I ife. The food aod dress of 
the people also vary a great deal. There are hundreds of styles 
of wearing the graceful multi'Coloured saiee—a dress of the 
majority of women in India. Menfolk wear a variety of dresses 
which differ from region to region. The westeru styles of dresses 
are quite popular with both men and women in cities and towns. 
With regard to food. India may be considered as a ^gourmet’s 
paradise*. Pood in India is as varied as the Himalayan peaks, 
fertile plains and paln frisged shores that make up so much of 
the land. There are fifteen and more traditional cuisines in India. 
Food habits of people ditfer from ooe regron to another. Another 
major characteristic of the people of India is the languages. 
There are many language groups in India. According to the 1971 
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census, there are over 800 l&oguagee aad major dialects in (be 
country. The four major iaoguage groups are (i) Jndo-AryaQ 
(ii) Dravidian (iii) TibeiO'Burmao and (iv) Munda. 

Architecture 

Indian architecture is essentially of native origin. It has also 
absorbed many outside influences at diflereot times. During a 
period exton ding over many ceniuries the master builders of the 
ancient days covered the land with beautiful structures. For the 
visitor to India it is the numerous and ’varied buildings—Dravi* 
dian. Brahmanical, Buddhist, Jain. Muslim and Christian— 
deriving from different sources• racial, religious and social, their 
varying characteristics, that constitute the physical part of the 
legacy of India. 

The oldest architectural remaias are those of the cities of 
Mohenjodaro and HarappSi dating from the middle of the third 
millenniuin B.c. The imposing briok ramparts in the cities of 
the Gangetlc valley such as Kousambi and Vtisali and in other 
cities like UjjaiQ belong to the pre-Mauryan period. The 
remains of Aseka’i capital at Pat)iputra (Patna) have rather a 
special character, and reflect contemporary Persian influenees. 
Numerous foundations of ruined buildings and excavated 
churches and monasteries prove the existence of advanced level 
of architeciuraJ skill of the times. The famous caves, shrines and 
monastrios is Orissa, U.F., Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra 
are examples not only of the pre-Christian era but also of the 
beginning of the Christian era. The most important groups of 
excavated shrines are those of Udayagiri in Madhya Pradesh aud 
(he EUora and Ajanca in Maharashtra State. Ajauta and Ellora, 
India’s oldest aod most beautiful testimony of religious arehitec* 
tuce aod paiotiog, are man*rnade caves hewn out of rocky mouo- 
tains some 2000 years ago. Tbe cave-temples at Ajanta were 
discovered almost 2 iO years ago by a British army o/Hcer who 
went to the forests near Aurangabad on a tiger hunt. Prom a 
vantage point across the scrap of a cresceobshaped hill, he saw 
the protruding whiteness of a monastry gate shrouded in chick 
foliage. Tbe first ones were excavated during tbe second century 
B.c, to second century a.d. by Buddhist monks. Tbe second 
phase commenced in the fifth century a.d. and completed in the 
eighth century A.D. At Bllora, there are 34 eaves, hewn out 
of tbe sloping side of a low bill. The most remarkable of (be 
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carved sfariDcs at Ellora isthe Kailasa {empie. Tb» iocredibJa 
edifice bas beea Bcc»op<dom by tbe aacieot master sculptures 
of India from a single rock ivitb s gateway, paviJioo, courtyard, 
assembly haU, sanctum and a tower. Besides these places, there 
are many more magnificeot temples and a wealth of sculpture 
in which the spiritual and maierioJ history of three miltenniums 
is visibly recorded. 

Architectural skill as it developed during the Muslim period 
needs no iotroductioo. The great wonders like the Taj Mahal, 
the Qutab Minai and Fatebpur Sikrl are living testimony of 
Indians genios in the field. The impressive buildings and cburcbes 
which were constructed aU over the country during the British 
period ate another example of Indian craftsmanship. 

Arts, Literature, Music and Dance 

Indian ait can be described as traditional since it was dtih 
cated to reveal the divine nature and enchanting dignity of places 
of worship. The function of art was to present or recreate the 
objects of worship in different forms. The ancient Indian artist 
was trained to produce images in dilTereot shapes aod sizes 
which in their abstract perfection wonld refiect the divine nature 
of the origioal. Indian images are abstractions of the human 
form, the handiwork of the creator. Thus Indian art is essen* 
daily an an devoted to the exposition of the personality aod 
deeds of deities. 

By and large modem Indian literature, particularly, tbelitera* 
ture in the regional languages of the country continue to draw 
their inspiration from the old ancient classics. Epics like the 
MahobharatQ and the Romaytma, and the Krishna story as cold 
in the Bhagwata Burana constitute the core of Indian heritage of 
ancient wisdom, philosophy and literary traditions. Indian 
literature bad its golden period during die reign of the Guptas, 
as also during the Moghul rule. Even when Indian nsen of letters 
came under the influence of the West, the content of their out* 
pourings, whether in prose, poetry, or drama remaiaed Intrinsi' 
cally true to the soil. 

Music has been greatly influenced by religious traditions 
of the country, Chanting of hymns and prayers has been in vogue 
since the begianiog of the Aryan dvilizatioD. Some of the early 
musical literature is in the nature of minor scriptures. Early 
songs embody philosophical concepts, ethical and moral 
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precepts asd diseussJons and social criticiEm. Music can be thus 
said to have developed as an adjunct of worship and that teoi' 
pies have always been the biggest reposUoilea of music and 
dance. A great many singers in India were saicis. ihe raga 
(mode) is the glory of Indian music and is tbe basis of melody. 
It consists of the use of cerlaia notes and microtooes attho 
exclusion of others. The music in India can be identified into 
two main divisions—the Hwdustcnl or the Horlbero School and 
Karnataka or the Southern School. However, the spiritual basis 
and the fundamental features of both the schools are the same. 
Both the systems ere governed by the same principles of rage 
and melody. The Hindustani music, however* contains many 
traeos of foreign influuice. 

There is a large variety of musical insirunienta in India 
which refect the varying stages of Indian life and culture begiO' 
ning from the stage of primitive nature worship. Between the 
drums and primitive muskal instruments of tbe remote past and 
the intricate and many toned mandolins of the present day, 
there is a large variety of musical instruments which have evolved 
with varying degrees of culture in India. The more famous 
instruments like SUar and Veena which have been in use for 

hundreds of years still contmua to be the most popular. Tbe 
melody of these instruments has won tbe hearts of many not 
only in India but in many countries of the world. 

Another type of music which is very popular in India and 
especially in the countryside is the folk music. This category of 
music flourishes in tbe villages aod has a pronounced agricul¬ 
tural background. In almost all parts of the country people 
recite folk music during the harvesting season. Some of tbe folk 
songs are very popular in appeal aod have therefore been adop¬ 
ted by the composers of modem music. A variety of Instru¬ 
ments are used In folk mnslc. These musical Instruments have 
been devised locally, taking into consideration the tradition and 
culture of the area. 

Like music, Indian daoceform has also been predominantly 
inSueoced by reJigioa. Together with music it formed an in¬ 
separable pan of aesthetic perfection for the worship of God. 
The origin of all the classical systems has been the Hindu 
temple. It was in the temples (bat Indian dance styles, were con¬ 
ceived aod nourished to attain their full stature. EsseotiaUy 
devotiooal la ebarater, Indian classical dance is a highly 
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perfected art, The peiforming artist is expected to acquire com¬ 
plete control over the movements of bis body. The dancer 
conveys abstract ideas through bis dance. The dance was ao 
integraJ part of Vedic rituals and tbe dancer worshipped tbe Lord 
in dancing before him. Many a dance baa stories to tell. The 
stories are conveyed through diiTerent postures of the body and 
gestures, through tbe spoken word, ihiough costuines and 
through facial expressions. 

There are varicoa types of dance forms. One of the famous 
dance fcims is the BMarai Mtrycm, a highly perfected devotional 
dance prevalent mainly in South India. This form is an art 
which had royal and religious patronage for centuries. Dancers 
were attached to well known famous temples and participated 
in the offeWng of worship. Bharat Nat yam dance untaveU a 
story through a language of gestures and facial expressions set 
to the rhythm and melody ot background music. Another 
major dance form is KaihakoH which is also popular in Soatb 
India. This dance evolved from earlier forms of mono^actiog, 
a characteristic tradition of the Sanskrit stage. The dancer wears 
colourful and elaborate costumes and make up. The diRorences 
in costume and make-up are according to the characters repre> 
sented. The perfomance which o^ea lasts until the early morn¬ 
ing hours* opens with loud beat of drums to take the 
spectators to the mythical world of tbo Hindu gods, goddesses, 
and sages. Tbe theme is usually derived from the great epic 
stories of Ratnayina and Mababharsta. Unlike Bharat Naiyam, 
the Kathakall dancers are all male. 

Another major dance form popular io North India is 
Kathak^ This dance was patronised by the Muslim ralers. 
Consequently, Persian influences affected this dance form to a 
great extent. Originally a temple dance, it became a court 
dance. The dance Is performed skilfully and gracefully by the 
artist The dancers can reproduce the exact sounds made by the 
drums in their footwork. Tbe musical accompaniment consists 
of a singer, who not only sings but reproduces the drum 
syllables. 

Manipurl is yet another fooious dance form performed in 
Assam in Eastern India. This dance form is again pnrely rell- 
gious JO character. Tbe dance items Te*enact tbe love story of 
Radba and Krishna. A highly devotional dance form, it depicts 
the separation and reunioa of Radba and Krishna in an 
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enchanting romantic Style. Faces of the dsacers remain immo* 
bile and the nwantng is conveyed through the swaying body 
and (he gracerul movemeot of arms. The costumes are ea(reme> 
ly gay and colourful. Tbe accomi^anying music and chorus are 
typical of the regron. 

Like music and dance, inJian paio^g was also a widely 
practised art in aooiect fndia. Evidence of early cxistenoe of 
paintings can be found in many places. Frescoes of Ajanta 
caves pain led by the fiuddbist monks between the second cen¬ 
tury R.c. and the seventh century a.d. are the examples of the 
rich styles of paintings as practised in ancient times. Paintings io 
I be Ellora caves are yet another proof of tbe richness of Indian 
art. Between die eighth and the tv^lfth cei^ory, miniature 
paintings came into vogue and a great volume of palm leaf 
nanuscripts of Buddhist scriptures were illustrated. Later, Jain 
scriptures were UJustrated. In the Middle Agea, mural paintings 
in South India became very popular when temples and palaces 
were decorated with elaborate paintings. In the sixteenth 
century, Rajput miniature paintings made their appearance. 
During the same period under the patronage of tbe Moghuls, 
an exquisite school of Moghul miniature paintings developed. It 
presented a rich pageant of court scenes, war episodes, and 
birds and flowers combining both the Persian and Indian styles. 
During the eighteenth century, paintings developed io the re> 
mote states of Himalayas, such as the Rangra valley school of 
painting. This school has the distinction of creating some of 
the most charming paintings till the end of the nineteenth 
century. The paintings of Kangra proper exhibit finer workman¬ 
ship in delicacy of line, brightness of colour and minuteness of 
decorative detail. All tbe types of paintings mentioned above 
are very popular today. Even modem Indian painting which 
has come under the influence of modern art concepts is equally 
distinctive. 

Indian deuce, music, literature, palntiog and architecture 
have all been intimately connected with Indian religion and 
phUosophy. Even so, the finer points of Indian arts have 
earned worldwide ^me. This is quite apparent from the 
reception with which Indie's well known performing artists of 
dance and music of today are greeted by large audiences in 
Western countries. Who in the West is unfamiliar with the 
names of artists like Ravi Shankar, All Akbar, M.S. 
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Subbalaxoi, Lata Maiigesbkar, Bismillab Khao, Yatsinj, 
Krishoamurtii Indraoi Rebmao, Uoia Sbafoa to zoeotion oaJy 
a few. Id short, few countries in the world provide such a varied 
feast of iuteresU to match the taste of any visitor. The beautiful 
country side, the exotic panorama of bright snow-capped 
Himalayas, the bev^deting variety of races and customs, 
golden beaches, vast desert lands, lush green valleys, tropical 
Jungles, lakes and waterfalls—il*s all here in addltioo to tbe 
pleasures of sights end sounds which the arts and crafts of 
this country provide. 

The great German orientalist. Max Muller bad this to say 
about India; "If we were to look over the whole world to find 
out tbe country most richly endowed with all the wealtb, power 
and beauty tbat nature can bestow—in some parts a very para¬ 
dise on earth—I should point to India. Iff were asked under 
what sky tbe human mind has most fully developed some of its 
choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered over the greatest prob¬ 
lems of life, and has found solutions of some of them which 
well deserve the attentioD even of those who have studied Plato 
and Kaot—1 should point to India”. 



Tourism: Independence and After 


Travel bas always been sod cootlnues to be ooe or the 
importaot means of social ioieroourse between the nations of the 
world. Tbrougbout tbe ages, men have always had the urge to 
see distant lands and leara about tbe customs and manners of 
people in other countries. Thus travel has been aptly called the 
best part of one^s education. The world would have been poorer 
today but for tbe records and impressions of travels and jour¬ 
neys undertaken by great travellers in the past. With the 
modem advances in technology and development of faster and 
comfortable means of communication, tbe urge to travel and 
to see far-off and distant lands is now finding greater scope for 
satisfaction. Tbe modern day travellers have now become 
toorists and tourism is regarded as one of the important 
industries. 

What was tourism like on tbe eve of Independence ? How 
did India receive a visitor who came to see the astounding 
beauty and variety of the country and the glory of the ancient 
past 7 What were the early efforts of the Covemmeor to pro¬ 
mote tourism in India 7 What were the various faeiJides and 
infrastructure available 7 In the followlug pages au attempt 
has been made to desenbe some of the early developments in 
the field of tourism in India aud its position on the eve of 
Independence. However, before the description of the early 
developments it is necessary to understand the term lourht. 

Tbe origin of the word ‘tounst* dates back to the year 1292 
A.n. It has come from the word 'tour', a derivation of tbe 
Latin word forms meaaiag a tool for describing a circle or a 
turner's wheel. In the first half of the seventeenth century the 
term was first used for travelling from place to place, a journey, 
an excursion, a circuitous journey touching the principal parts 
of a country or region. Tbe word 'tourist', in the sense of a 
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pleasure tour U of recent origin. lo the vrords of Jose Igaacio 
De Arrillap, "Tourisin in its first period was considered as a 
sport or ratbet as a synthesis of automobiles, touring, cycling,, 
campiogi excursioos and yachting''. In the early nineiteotb 
century, tbe term 'tourist' assumed a meaning of*'onewbo 
makes a tour or tours, especially one who does this for recreation 
or wbo travels for pleasure, object of interest, scenery or the 
like". 

The 19th eenCury dictionary defines 'tourist' as a "person 
who travels for pleasure of travelling, out of curiosity, and 
because be has nothing better Co do*'. The term 'tourist', the 
Oxford Dictionary tells u$, was used as early as 18C0. Accord¬ 
ing to the Diciionnaire Universal, Che ‘tourist* is a person who 
makes a journey for the sake of curiosity, for the fun of travel¬ 
ling. or just to Cell others that he has travelled. 

It was, however, tbe League of Nations which did a pioneer* 
ing work for securiog uniformity in Che definition of the term 
‘tourist'. Id the year. 1937. the League of NatiODS with the 
concurrence of motnber countries defined the ‘tourist' as one 
who goes to another country for pleasure or business or for 
reasons of health, etc. Its definition formed the basis of the 
present definition suggested by the laternatiooal Union of Offi¬ 
cial Travel organisations. In Its report, dated 22 January 
1937, tbe Organisation recommended the following definition of 
the term 'tourist': 

"The term 'tounst' shell in principle be interpreted to toean 
aoy person travelliag fora period of 24 hours or more in a 
country other than in which be usually resides." 

The Committee decided that the following persons were (o be 
regarded as tourists; 

(i) Persons travelling for pleasure, for domestic reasons, for 
health, etc. 

(^0 Persons travelling for meetings or in a representative 
capacity of any kind (scientific, admioistrativc, diplomalic, 
religious, athletics, etc.). . 

(Hi) Persons travelling for business purposes. 

(/v) Persons arriving in the course of a sen cruise, even when 
they stay for less than 24 hours. Tho latter should be 
reckoned as a separate group, disregarding, if necessary, 
tbe person’s usual place of residence. 

The following categories were not to be regarded as tourists: 
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(0 Persons aniving with or withouC a cootracc to taka up 
an occupation or engage in any bus Iona activity intbo 
country. 

(tf) Students and youog persons in boarding esUblishmeotB of 
schools. 

{Hi) Residents in a frontier 2 one and persons domiciled in one 
country and working ir) an adjoining country. 

{iy) Tra veil era passing through a country without stopping 
even if the journey takes more than 24 hours. 

The above del!niifon was confirmed by the United Nations 
in the year 1945 and it was stated that Ihe ^tourist’ was a 
person who stayed in a foreign country fbr more than 24 hours 
aod less than 6 months for any oon'imniigraat purpose. 

The following definition of ^foreign tourist' had been adopted 
and followed by Che Department of Tourism in Its tourist statis¬ 
tics up to the year endiog 31 December 1970: 

foreign tourist is a person visiting India on a foreign 
passport for a*pcriod of not (ess than 24 hours and not exceed¬ 
ing 6 months, for non-immigrant, QOD*employment tourist pur¬ 
poses such as business, pleasure, etc.*' 

To elanfy the definitions: 

(a) The following are regarded as 'foreign tourists* if they stay 
for not less than 24 hours and not more than 6 months. 

(f) Persons travelling fur pleasure (sightseeing, recreation, 
sport, bunting, cultural intecest, religious pilgrimage, 
etc. 

{ii) Persons travelling tor business purposes (official or 
commercial) or to attend meetings in a representative 
capacity of any kind (scientific, administrative, religious, 
athletics, etc)., 

(Ui) Persons coming for studies or health reasons. 

(f^) Persons stopping in transit, and sea oruise passengers. 

(v) Persons travelling for domestic reasons such as a visit to 
relations, etc. 

ib) The following are not regarded as, foreign tourists, (irrespec¬ 
tive of their length of stay): 

(/) Persons arriving with or without a contract to take up 
an occupation and engage in activities remunerated 
from within the country. 

{//) Persons coming to establish residence io the country, 

. (iit) Transport crew. 
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(c) The statistics in this publication do not include tourists from 
the foUowiDg countries: 

(0 All foreigners euteriog India from Nepal through land 
routes. 

(ff) All foreigners entering India from Bhutan by land. 

In 1971 the definition of'foreign tourist* underwent changes 
end the DepartmenC of Tourism adopted the following defini¬ 
tion! as per the recoin mend ationa of the United Nations 
CoafercDce on InteraatiODal Travel and Touriam, held at Rone 
in 1963: 

(o) A foreign tourist is a person visiting'India on a foreign 
passport, staying aileost twenty-four hours in India aod the 
purpose of whose journey can be classified under one of the 
following headings: 

(t) Leisure (recreatiorti holiday, bealtb, study, religion aod 
sporU* 

(//) Business, femily. nisaion. race:log. 

(&)Tbe following categories are not regarded as 'foreign 
tourists': 

(0 Persons arriving, with or without a contract, to take up 
an occupation or engage in activities remunerated from 
within the country. 

(il) Persons coming to establish residence in the country. 

(///) 'Excursionists’, i.e., temporary visiters ataylag less than 
twenty-four hours la the country visited (including Ira* 
vellers on cruises). 

Thus we find that 'tourist' aa has been defined by tbo various 
bodies, is a person who travels out of bis homeland to visit 
other countries for a variety of reasons. This travel has beea 
and coniinuea to be one of the important means of social inter¬ 
course between tbe nations of the world. 

Sargent Committee 

In India, tbe importance of tourism bad been recognised 
even before the Second World War. The intervention of war. 
however, put a stop to (he tourist promotion activities of the 
Oovernmeot. Tbe first conscious and organised efforts to 
promote tourism in India waa made in the year 1945. when a 
Committee was setup by the Oovernmeot of India under the 
Chairmanship of Sir John Sargent, the then Educational Ad¬ 
viser to tbe Ooverunent of India. Tbe main objective of the 
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CommUtu was to survey tbe poleotialilios of dovelopiog tourist 
^afBc in Lbo country. FoUowiug were tbo cercos of reference of 
the CoQuiiittee: 

(0 After reviewiDg the oature and extent of tourist (and 
pilgrim) traffic in India both from within (be country and 
from overseas which exbted before the war, to examine 
wh&t scope there is for increasing such traffic or for deve¬ 
loping other like traffic during tbe post-war period. 

(/f) To suggest ways and means of creating, both in India and 
overseas, tbe desire for touring including visits to holiday 
resorts, good climate stations, scenic places, places of pil¬ 
grimage, of historical, and of archaeoiogicai interest in 
India. 

<//f) To suggest what facilities should be provided at places to 
be developed and advertised fsee (f/) above] for (a) Indian 
visitors; and (h) foreign visitors. The facilities to be con¬ 
sidered should include means of travel from nearest rail¬ 
way station, residential accommodation, supply ofliterature 
and guide books, provision of authorised guides, etc. 

<iv) To recomenend what action should be taken for providing 
the necessary facilities by (e) Indian States and/or local 
government; (h) various departments of the Central 
Govern menl. 

(v) To deal with other aspects of tourist traffic not ceveted 
by the above terms of reference. 

The Sargent Committee which submitted tbeir interim report 
in October 1946 were uoaniniously of the opinion that it 
would be in tbe interest of India to encourage and develop 
tourist traffic both internai and external by all possible means. 
TheCommittee was of the opinion that successful steps in tbe 
promotion of tourism would rasblt in a substantial addition, 
both direct and indirect, to India's revenue and that, if properly 
organised, every aspect of business could benefit greatly by an 
influx of tourists, One of the major recommendations of tbe 
Committee related to the setting op of a separate representative 
organisation of semi-officials The Committee recommended 
that the question of promoting and developing tourist traffic 
was a matter of great national importanoe and therefore, it 
deserves tbe whole time attention of a separate organisation 
which should take initiative in such matters as: 
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(/) Publicity both in ladia and abroad. 

( 1*0 Production of suitable literature such as guide books, fold* 
er$, posters, etc. 

(/fi) Provision for traiotag of guides. 

(jy) Liaison with other govemmeot depaitments responsible 
for providing facilities required by tourifits including 
information in regard to industries and commercial 
matters. 

(v) Liaison with the travel ageoeies which would oecessarlly 
remain responsible for tbe detailed arraDgeraeats of 
tourists. 

(v/) Liaison witb hotels and catering establisbments. 

(yf/) Collection of tourist statistics. 

Some of the other major recommendations of the Committee 
were: 

( 0 ) Coordination with air and train services with a view to 
facilitate both air and train journey and to make it com* 
forUble in India. 

(h) Provisioa of chain of first class hotels of intemational 
standard for tbe conveoieDce and comfort of foreign 
tourists. 

(c) Starting of publicity bureaux in London and New Vork 
and in tbe capitals of other countries from where 
substantial number of tourists might be forthcoming. 

On careful examination of tbe cerms of reference of the 
Committee it is evident that all the major aspects of tourism 
as we see them now have been covered. Tbe major areas Like 
provision of infrastructure, publicity both overseas as well as 
domestic, facUiUtion, coordination of agencies dealing with 
tourism at all levels were covered. The recomcneadatioos of the 
Commicice had ^^reacbiog effects on tourism as it developed 
during the subsequent years specially after India attained Ind^ 
pendence. Tbe recotdmeudations were the guidelines for tbe eata* 
blisbment of tourist organisation in tbe country soon after In* 
dependence. 

On the eve of Independence. India had a fairly targe infra¬ 
structure available for counsm. There was a large network of 
all types of hotels catering to tbe needs of both foreigoera as 
well as Indian. There waa as adequate transport and com¬ 
munication system operating In the country. Almost all the 
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xn^Of tourist spots were easily accessible by rail or by road,, 
some even by air. The country's many airports were jo a. 
position to receive iateroational carriers. Howcveri io tbe 
absence of a central tourist organisation there was no coordina¬ 
tion between the various services. Tourism in India developed' 
properly only after a central tourist organisation was let up as 
a result of the recommendation of tbe Sargent Committee. It 
was only after the creation of a separate Tourist Traffic Branch 
in the year 1^9 that whole-time attention was paid to the deve- 
bpment of tourist trafhc in India. 



Tourism and the Indian Constitution 


lodia becaiae an indcpend^ic Domioion of the Codoioq* 
vealth on August J5, 194? and declared berseir a sovereign 
Republic on January 26, 1950, giving herself a written constitu* 
tioa with a parliamentary democracy and fuadameatal rights 
to her cicizeod and (he Rule of Law to the economic and social 
sectors. The most important part of tbe Constitution, viz,, 
Part IV is the one on Directive Prioctples of ^tate Policy which 
spells out some of the salient features of tbe country's democratic 
and socialistic society which the founding fathers of the Coch 
stitutioD wanted to see established io India. Though the provi¬ 
sions contained in this part ere not justiciable* Article 37 of the 
Constitution clearly states, "tbe principles therein laid down are 
nevertheless fundamental in tbe governance of the country and 
it aball be tbe duty of the State to apply these principles in 
making laws." Articles i8 to 51 give specific fonnulaiions to 
these principles. 

According to the Directive Principles of State Policy, Articles 
49 and 51, the State shall, in particular direct its policy towards 
securing protection of every monument or place or object of 
artistic or historical interest (declared by or under law made by 
Parliament) to be of national importance, frcm spoliationt 
4isfigureffleDt, destruction, removal, disposal of export, as the 
case may be (49). 

Tbe State shall endeavour to 

(o) promote international peace and security; 

(£) maintaia just and booourablc relations between nations; 
(c) foster respect for ioteraational law; 

(4) encourage settlement of international disputes by arbitra¬ 
tion (51). 

Tbe above Directive Prineiplea tend to imply that protection 
of moou meats of historical importance and interaational peace 
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aod security and the maiDtecance of good relations betTvecn the 
Datioos are of great importaoce to the promotioo of tourism. 

DivlsiM of ResponsMiiies vnder the Constitution 

The coostirutional provisioos following the new status of 
the country provided qq occasion for reviewing (he broad divisions 
of functioos in the field of (ourism between the Centre and the 
State Governments which have been in existence under the 
Government of India Acts of 1910 and 1935. 

The Oovernment of India Act of 1935 introduced for tlie 
first time the three lists, viz., the Federal List, the Provincial List 
and the Concutrent List The framers of the present Constitution 
retained the principle of three lists. Although some changes 
wtfe incorporated, the geueral pattern of distributioo of fun^ 
tioQS under the lists have rejnal&ed largely the same. 

The three lists are enumerated is the VII Schedule of the 
Indian Constitution as List I (Uoios List), List II (State List) 
and List Ill (Concurreot List). Tbe Parliament alone has 
Che right to legislate in respect of subjects in Ijsc 1. (be State 
Legislatures have tbe exclusive rigbt, except under certain con' 
ditions, to make laws regardiog matters in List il, and with 
regard to I^C UI, Parliament and Legislatures of States both 
may make laws, the functions of the States being restricted within 
tbe framework of fuDcdoQs assumed by the Centre. Further all 
the residuary powers of legislatures are vested in Parliament, 
chat is, Parliament has the exclusive power to legislate on any 
matter not enumerated in tbe Concurrent List or State List 
including the power of making laws and imposing a tax not 
mentioned in either of tbe two lists. 

Pariiamentary legislation on a subject in tbe State List is 
permissible under three different sets of conditions : 

(<z) Under Article 249, if the Council of Slates declares by a 
two'tbird majority vote Chat it is necessary ot expedient in 
tbe national interest that Parliament should make laws in 
respect of matters eoufflcra ted in the State List, Parliament 
can legislate on tbe matter, subject to the limitationa that tbe 
law so made remains in operation during tbe period when tbe 
resolution of the Council of State remains In force; this 
, period cannot exceed one year on each occasion, although 
.. {T is permissible to extend its operation year by year by 
" suep^ive resolutions. Alter a lapse of six months from the 
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termination of operation of such a lesoluticn the La« so 
passed by PailiameoC will cease to be In force. 

(6) Uader Articlo 250 of the Coostitulion, Parliaoeot cbd 
legislate on any subject io the State List for the whole or any 
part of India. 

(e) A third type of parliamentary legislation on subjects included 
* in (he State List Is under Article 252, if the Legislatures of 
two or more States pass a resolution suggesting parlia¬ 
mentary legislation on any matter included in the State List, 
then it is lawful for Parliament to make laws regulating that 
matter and such laws can be extended to soy other State as 
and when the Legislature of that State passes a resolution to 
the sarne effect; an amendment or repeal of such law can be 
made only by Patliament. The initiative for promoting 
legislation of this kind for its amendment or repeal baa, how> 
ever, been le^ in the bands of the States, the intention being 
that when the conditions necessitating such a law cease to 
exist or become modified, it should be possible for the States 
to ask tor appropriate action and for Parliament to carry out 
the necessary legislative chnogea. 

It is sot easy to determine whether the fonctioos implied 
under specific items in each list have n direct or indirect bearing 
on tourism. Tlie items having direct or indirect relationship with 
tourism under the three lists are listed below. Tbe items are 
numbered according to Vll Schedule of tbe Indian Coostitutlon. 


UNION LIST 

Direct Indirect 


19. Admission into, and emi¬ 
gration from India; 
passports and visas. 

20. Pilgrimages to places 
outside India, 

2S. Port quarantine 
29. Airways; (aircraft and air 
navigation); provision of 
aerodromes, regulation 
and organisation of air 
traffic and of aerodromes 
56. Currency, coinage and 

d 


11. Diplomatic, Consular and 
trade representation. 

13. Participation in interna¬ 
tional conferences, associa¬ 
tions and other bodies, and 
n piemen ting of decisions 
made thereat. 


22. Railways. 

23. Highways declared by or 

under law made by PatLisr 
meat to be nstiooi 
ways. ^ ^ 

J iSifu 
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legal teoder; foreign 
exchange. 

67. AxicieoCaod bistoricai 
monumeDts and records, 
archaeological sites aad 
reniaios to be of Qatiooal 
itoportance. 

81. ]a(e>st8te migration. 


24. Shipping and navigation 
on inland waterways. 

25. Maritime shipping and 
navigation. 

50. Carriage of passengers and 
goods by railways, sea or 
air, by national waterways. 

60. Sanctioning of cinemato¬ 
graph films for exhibition. 


STATE LIST 


7. Pilgrimages other than 
pilgrimages to places 
outside India. 

12. Museums aud other suni* 
lar institutions controlled 
and financed by tbe 
State; ancient and histori* 
cal monuiseots to be of 
national imporiaiice. 

20. Protection of wild animals 
and birds. 

CONCURRENT LIST 

40. Archaeological sites and 17. Prevention of cruelty to 
remains other than those animals. 

(declared by oc under law 18. Adulteration of foodstuffs 

made by Parliament) to and other goods. 

be of national importance. 31. Shipping and navigation 

on inland waterways. 

Thus we find that a number of subjects have been covered 
under ail the three lists which have direct as well as mdirect 
relationship with tourism. 


6. Public health and sanita¬ 
tion. 

19. Porests- 
21. Fisheries. 

31. Inos and innkeepers. 

33. Theatres and dramatic 
’performances. 


FuTtctlons of tht Union Tourism Ministry 

Though this was the constitutional allocation of legislative 
functions, it has long been recognised that the Central Govern¬ 
ment bad much wider reeponsibilities in regard to tourism and 
its development. In general terms, the Union Government’s 
functions in regard to matters which are primarily a State 
responsibility, can be stated lo be coordination, the supply of 
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iotorcaaiioa aad coiapeteat advice and such otb«r asiUunce as 
is required for the promoiioa of tourism ia the country. The 
Ministry of Toucism. Central or State, is (he ultimate authority 
respoiuibie for the development and the pro motion of tourism 
and roufist services operatiRg within ira Jurisdictioa and has 
powers to lay down and enforce miaemum standarda of tourist 
services. 

F&rmatlon 0 / Minhtry 0 / Tourism 

In pursuance of the Presidential Order dated January 25, 
1965, Ministry of Civil Aviation was abolished and subjects 
dealt with rn that Ministry were transferred to the Ministry of 
Transport which was redesignated as the Ministry of Transport 
and Civil Aviation, with two constitueot departments; (i) 
Department of Aviation sod (ii) Department of Transport, 
Shipping and Tourism. On September IS, 1966, by another 
PKSidential Order, Tourism was added to the Departmoot of 
Aviation and the Rime of the department was changed to (bat 
of Department of Aviation and Tourism. 

By Presidential Order dated March 14,1967, the Department 
of AviatrOR and Tourism was formed into a separate Ministry 
designated as the Ministry of Tourism and Civil Aviation. 

The functions of the Union Ministry of Tourism 4nd CIvU 
Aviation ia terms of specific res poos Ibilit lei are: 

(1) Organisatlonof MeKorologfcel Services. 

(2) Provision of aerodromes, regulation and organisation of 
air traffic, aerodromes, aircraft, and sir navigation. 

(3) Provision far the safety of aircrafts. 

(4) Carriage of pnsseogers and goods by air. 

(5) Establishment of Corporations under the Ale Corpotitioo 
Act. 1953. 

(6) Establishment of Railway Zospectorate. 

(7) Development and promotion of Tourism. 

(fi) Bstabiisliment of Youth Hostels. 

(9) Establish meat of close contact with other Mioistries in 
respect of promotion of tourism. 

ilO) Coord I nation of various activlttes through various com* 
mlrtees of Parliamenti and other associations. 

(11) Negotiations with loteraational and bilateral agencies. 

(12) Planning and Organisation of tourist activities throughout 
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Lhe country in coUaboration with the State Govemmeats 
and the Planning Commissioo. 

(13) Inquiries and statistics for the purpose of any of the 
matters specified in this Hst 

(14) Implementation of treaties and agreements relating to any 
of the matters specified in Ibis list. 

1q other words* the Union Ministry, gives advice on Civil 
Aviation and Tourism matters, coordinates Ovii Aviation and 
Tourism programmes and polices, supplies technical informa¬ 
tion and provides financial and other assistance. Thus it mainly 
guides, assists and coordinates. The Ministry formulates 
nadonaf policies of civil aviation and tourism witli the assis¬ 
tance of expert committees and the Board. 

Tourism and ifie Parliameniary Committees 

The influence that the Parliameot exercises over (he Execu¬ 
tive stems from the basic principle: Parliament embodies the 
will of the people and must, therefore, be able to lay down the 
foundational guidelines of public policy and to supervise the way 
in which policy is carrietl out, so as to ensure that it remains in 
consonance with the aspirations of the nation as a whole. The 
need for pailiamentary surveillance of the planning process, 
therefore, assumes special slgniflcance. 

The forojuiation of the Parliamentary Committees for the 
discusslonof the draft Five-Veer Plans was first mooted by 
the Lok Sabba in May 1956. Five such Parliamentary Plan 
Committees came into existence in 196D. These committees 
after scrutiny of the draft Five Year Plans submit their views 
to the Parliament. They are not empowered to pass resolutions 
and take decisions on the draft plans. The Plan Committee ‘B’ 
which is concerned with fndastry, Power, Minerals, Transport 
and Communication examines tourism. 

The draft Second Five-Year Plan was reviewed in the year 
I95d. A very interesting point was made by the members 
regarding tourism. It was felt that the tourist aspect ofthecouutry 
was not beiog given suflicient attention. According to a member, 
there were some countries in the world wbieb thrived and flou¬ 
rished simply because the natural beauty of their lauds attracted 
people from abroad, and in the enjoyment of those sights 
*'there is an impulse to empty out their pockets and spend the 
money". SwiUerland and New Zealand were the two countries 
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accordiog to the zaember ivbere a lot of money sre bdag earned 
simply because these countries attracted foreign tourists. 

It was felt that the tourist aspect deserved to be esamined 
with closer scrutioy. The subject should receive the iaCemive 
attention that it deserves. The need for developing (be Hima¬ 
layan belt aod the Deccan Plateau as part of tourist attractions 
was indicated. It was also suggested that mountain scaling, 
mountaineering, mountain sports should be developed. These 
areas, it was stressed, should have all the facilities for the tourists 
and there should be good and elGcieot transport system in these 
areas. 

The need for developing wlid life as part of tourism io the 
South was also felt It was observed that there was a very 
attractive Edappelam Game Sanctuary in the South which 
perhaps is the only one of its kind in India, Io the Periyar lake 
one cao see herds of elephants, bisons, etc. which attract a good 
number of foreign tourists. It was felt that the backwaters of 
Travancore-Cochiado not get the pubUcIcy they deserve. The 
members felt that these areas should be adequately pubUcised. 

The Committee further indicated the need for developing 
foreign tourist traffic to the South. It was felt that the Madras 
airport lagged behind, not being in a position to take coteroa- 
tional carriers. Internationa) tourists lauded mainly at Bombay, 
Delhi and Agra. By strengtbeoiog the Madras airport, it should 
he possible for the South to receive foreign tourists in large 
Dumbers. This way the country would earn a lot of foreign ex¬ 
change* The Committee was also of the opinion that sufficient 
attention was not being given to the aspect of earuiog foreign 
exchange. According to one member, tourism offered a great 
potential for Invisible export on which several countries in 
Europe were thriving. 

The need for allocating more fuads for the development of 
tourism was also stressed. It was pointed out Chat a small 
allocation of Rs 2 crores for development of tourism during the 
Second Five-Year Plan was not sufficient, This allocation 
according to the Committee was stuali io view of the fact that 
the country was earning foreign exchange. It was recommended 
that this allocation should be increased for developing vuioui 
tourist centres and beauty spols in the country on a planned and 
systematic basis. 

The draft Third Five-Year Plan was reviewed for 
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prograitirnes of imfill'Scale ao4 cottage loduatry, rail and road 
transport, heavy industry I power generation, expansion ofair« 
ports and tourism. Regarding tourism, very few aspects of the 
subject were covered. It was suggested that the Madras airport 
be expanded so as to receive jet planes. It was atso t^it that 
since there was lot of passenger traffic between ‘nnoevelly and 
Colombo, there should be an airport at TInneveUy. The Coni' 
rnittee drew attention to the development of new railway lines, 
bridges, roads, eleotrification of track and improvements in 
passenger amenities. The need for an airport at Vijayawada was 
also felt as U was a well known cultural centre of Andhra 
Pradesh. The Committee felt that Cape Comorin which was 
already a pilgrim centre could be developed as an All India 
Tourist Centre. It was maintained that in doing so the Centre 
would attract tourist traffic sot only from the North, but from 
other areas also. In doing so foreign exchange could also be 
earned as foreigners would be vi&itiog the place. The need fbr 
constructing an aerodrome at C&pe Comorin was stressed. 

The Comniittee drew attention towards provision of more 
funds for tourism, The members were of the view that the 
Planaiag Commission should provide more funds for the deve¬ 
lopment of domestic as well as international tourism. The need 
for building airports in all the States was underlined. It was 
necessary that air traffic should be increased as mu<^ as possible. 
At the same time another feeling was that the oountry at that 
stage should not go in for luxuries. This line of thinking regarded 
electrification of railways as a lesser luxury than air transport. 
Tlie need for adequate funds for the development of various 
tourist centres in Garbwal district in Uttar Pradesh was also 
suggested. 

The Committee on the draft Fifth Five-Year Plan discussed 
the need for inoreasuig capacities on the Delbi-fiombay-Calcutta 
and Madras trunk routes. The Committee felt that the railway 
system linking Uelhi, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay should be 
modernised during the Fifth Five-Year Plan period. The need for 
coordination between rail and road transport was also empha¬ 
sised. 

Tourism and Financial Commutes of Porlfameni 

There are two financial Parliamentary Committees namely; 
(0 The Estimates Committee and (ii) The Public Accounts 
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Comrairtee. These two constitute the o^echaDism for reviewioi 
the economies, orgsnisatioos end policies of the government with 
the object of assessing the degree of efficiency and effectiveness id 
the administration. These committees also examine the manner 
of expenditure of inooies provided by Parjfament within Che 
framework of policies and beads of accounts to meet the expen¬ 
diture of the Government of India, and such other accouaU that 
arc placed before Parliament for authoritatioo. 

Sstimares Committee 

On the basis of a study of the reports of the Ealimates Com¬ 
mittee (Lok Sabba-wise), report number 34 of the First Lok 
Sabha, report number 52 of the Second lok Sabha. report 
ourobei'S 90, 130 of the Fourth Lok Sabha and reports number 
42. 55 and 100 of the Fifth Lok Sabha have been found to be 
dealing with the subject of tourism» 

First Lok Sabha 

The Estimates Committee Report Ho. 34 of the First Lok 
Sabha considered the proposal for the creation of a Directorate 
General of Tourism. The Committee was also of the opinion 
that the number of Regional Tourist Offices should be increased 
taking into account the national monuments, places of historical 
interest and other relevant factors from the tourist’s point of 
view. The same criteria should apply to the opening of additiona) 
information offices. With regard to tourist centres of compara¬ 
tively less importance, the Committee was of the view that State 
govern ruents should be encouraged to open tourist bureaux for 
which the Centre may grant suitable subsidy. Regarding the 
opening of tourist offices overseas, the Conmittee felt that the 
number of tourists chat visited India during the past three years 
should be taken as a dependable guide for deciding whether this 
could bedooe Other recommendations contained in this report 
are: 

1. To encourage the staff working in tourist offices Co learn 
foreign languages by way of effering them suitable induce- 
mtaia. 

2. Granting of loans to registered travel ageuts. 

3. To explore the possibility of bringing in legislation on certain 
aspects of tourism such as hotels, guides, and travel agents. 

4. To carry out sample surveys at certain places at regular 
intervals with a view to taking suitable steps for developing 
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tourist racilities considering the needs of tourists. The surveys 
should be carried out in places like Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. 

5. To briog about coordination between Regional Tourist 
Offices^ Airlines, Railways, Shipping Companies, Travel 
Agents and State Governments. Various queries of tourists 
shoold be promptly attended to by all concerned. 

Second L6k Sabha 

The 52nd Report of the Second tok Sabba dealt at length 
on tourist literature. The Committee was ot the opinion that 
the tourist literature published on behalf of the Tourist Division 
was not upio the mark. It felt that although the standard was 
generally high, comparison with some European countries and 
USA showed that there is still considerable scope for improve* 
ment. The Committee pointed out that some of the literature 
meant for foreign tourists included information about areas which 
a fofeian tourist was not likely to visit. Regarding literature 
meant for domestic use, it was felt that the literature brought 
out in dlHerent languages read more as a translation from the 
original in English than as an original contribution in respective 
languages. The Committee recommended that the publications 
brought out by the Publication Division on various develop* 
mental schemes, projects etc. should be promioeotly displayed in 
Regional Tourist Offices and Information Ofbees. It also 
suggested (hat literature for the consumption of home tourists 
should be brought out in consultation with tbe respective State 
Ooveroments. 

The Committee considered the question of setting up of State 
Tourist Traffic Advisory Committee with a view to promotiog 
home tourism. It also recommended the appointment in States 
of officers exclusively dealing with tourist matters. With regard 
to developmeDt of home tourism, it suggested that tbe develop* 
men! of home tourism should primarily be the responsibility of 
State Go veto meats. Tbe Tourist Division of tbe Covernmentof 
India should, however, continue to act os tbe central coordinating 
agency. 

The Committee also considered tbe proposal for the setting 
up of Board oc Corporation to look after tbe tourist develop* 
CDCotand pronotfon work in tbe country. It suggested that 
pending creation of such a Board, a separate Tourist Department 
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be set-up within the Ministry of Traosporl and ComcD unication 
to contioue the work (hat the Tourist Dlviaioo bad so far been 
bandliog. Other impoitant lecomnendatioos featuring iti this 
report are: 

1. State Governments should be approached to orgaaise 
refresher courses for tourist guides as has been done by tbe 
Ministry of Transport. 

7. Tourist Department should organise Guide Training Courses 
at places most frequented by foreign tourists and wbeie it 
has opened offices with a view to ensure regular supply of 
trained guides. The syllabus fbr such coottes should be 
unifons, At the time of selecting candidates for (he (raining, 
preference should be given to those candidates having know* 
ledge of foreign languages. 

3. Hotel Qassification Committee should be requested to submit 
tbeif report within a specified period of six months. Tbe 
hotels should have Indian decor and (here should be a display 
of Indian aeou side by side with Western menu. Indian music 
and dance should be introduced and the motifs and putlogs 
should be Indian. 

A. To grant loans on easy terms subject to availability of funds 
for the development of hotel industry. 

The other important areas of review by this report are tbe 
building of hotels for low and middle incoine groups, opening 
of Tourist Bureaux in various States with Central Oovemment 
meeting half the cost subject to tbe maximum amount of rupees 
five thousand for each Bureau, and subject to the examina¬ 
tion of proposals submitted by the State Governmwits for the 
development of game sanctuaries, and initiating steps for their 
development. 

Four/h Lok Sablut 

The Estiraatcs Corumittee In their report number 90tb and 
I30thof the Fourth Lok Sabha noted that the total outlay for 
development of tourism during the Fourth Five-Year Plan his 
been considerably reduced by the FJauniag Commission. The 
Committee urged that expeditious measures should be taken to 
finalise tourism development schemes lo be taken up duiiog 
tbe Fourth Five-Year Plan in the light of tbe UNESCO experts 
report. Tbe Committee racommeoded that (he corrective mea¬ 
sures to streamline the procedures and tbe working of the 
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Deparcmenc of Tourism should be taken up so that factors 
which hampered the progress of schemes during the Second and 
Third Plan Period were elimiDated. Other recommendations in 
these reports are: 

1. Central Tourist Department should maiotaio closest Itaison 
and coordination with the State Governments regarding the 
various schemes of tourism development. 

2. Proper maitenaoce of the ancient monuments which are the 
main attraction and basis of Indian tourism. 

3. Need for vigorous promotional approach abroad in order to 
attract overseas tourists. Use of media like press, radio and 
television. 

4. Careful scrutiny by the Department of Tourism on the 
quarterly progress report on the activities of the Advertising 
and Public Relation Agencies received from tourist odices 
abroad. 

5. Closer liaison with Films Division, All India Radio and 
Press Information Bureau. Production of travel films for 
exhibition in motion picture theatres. 

6. Adequate arrangements for supervising, controlling and 
checking the printing and designing of tourist literature. 
Literature should he properly examined and approved by a 
screening committee of experts. There should be trained 
and competent persons for designing and printing material 
specially for distribution abroad. 

7. Examining the feasibility of waiving visa requirements for 
foreign tourists for fifteen days stay in India. Devising suit¬ 
able measures in order to ensure that least inconvenience is 
caused to tourists in getting extension and renewal of visa. 
Streamlining and simplifying of frontier formalities by a 
high level committee. 

8. Postiog of specially trained Tourist Reception Officers at all 
important airports to receive and guide the visitors. 

9. Construction of Motels and Youth Hotels. 

10. Effective steps to curb the activities of unscrupulous shop¬ 
keepers and establishment of special police force for pro¬ 
tecting tourists from bacassment by beggars and hawkers. 

The other important areas of review by these reports were 
evolving a scientific method for collection, compilation and 
dissemination of up-tO'date tourist information, appointment 
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of screeoiog committee of experts coDSistmg inter alia of 
nofi officiels like represmtatives of travel agenis. publicatioo 
and priQtiog experts, artistSi etc., for tbe evatuatloc of tourist 
literature aad luggeadflg improvements ibereia. 

Steps to develop Buddhist Ceotres and to provide amenities 
and facilities in such ceotres, internal pubildty with a view to 
achieving the desired goal of tourist promotioo, augmentiog hotel 
accommodation in the country, evolving a central bed machinery 
for the grant of recognition to travel agencies, carbrng black* 
naiketiog in foreign exchange and selection of the right type of 
persons foe imparting guide training were some of (he other 
important recommendations of the Estimates Committee. 

Fiph Lok Sabha 

Tbe Fifth Lok Sabha had three reports, viz. 42nd, 5ith 
and 100th relating to (outhm. Tbe Committee in these reports 
naainly recommended the strengihenlog of tourism in tbe 
country by implementing various measures. One of the main 
recommendations in the 55Ih report was undertaking a cost 
benefit study on various aspects of tourism with a view to high¬ 
lighting the role of tourism in the economic growth of the 
country. Other recommendations In this report are: 

1. Need for proper development and maintenance of areas 
around archaeological monuments and places of historical 
Interest. 

2. Provision of basic amenities such as cafeteria, clean toilet, 
suitable resting spots and clean environment ac places of 
tourist interest particularly those which are more frequented 
by foreign tourists. 

3. Keeping the pieces freqneotcd by tourists clean and free of 
beggars, touts and peddlars. 

4. Formulating a massive programmeof construction of hotels 
during the Fifth Five-Year Plan so that sufficient room 
capacity Is created In tbe country to meet the tourist need. 
Construction of sufficient number of hotels in the 3 Star 
category and also youth hostels and tourist lodges to meet 
the requirements of low iocoine group tourists. 

5. Suitable measures to see that the foreign visitors who are 
used to hard drinks are not denied these farilities in the place 
where they stay. 

6. Provision of excellent tourist facilities at various airports, ss 
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airports represent (he first contact tbat a tourist has with 
the country. Simpliflcatioa of custom, immigration and 
health formahtles* 

7. Formulating a comprehensive scheme for (he development 
and promotion of enteriainmest and recreational pro¬ 
grammes to cater particulariy to the taste of foreign 
tourists. Utilisation of the rich heritage of song, music, 
dance and other arts. 

8. Popularising Indian handicrafts and souvenirs which could 
not onJy be the source of foreign exchange but also a lasting 
publicity medium for India. 

9. Streamlining tourist publicity programmes and policies. 
Reduction in the number of publicfitioos to maintain quality 
and drawing up the programme keeping in view the needs 
of the tourist offices in India and abroad. 

10. Preparing a scheme for setting up the National Institute of 
Tourism. 

11. Promoting wild*lifc tourism. Developing tourist facilities 
in wild'life sanctuaries and national parks. 

12* Reviewing at intervals (be performance of each tourist 
office overseas with a view to finding out whether these were 
sub-serviog effectively tbe object with which they were set¬ 
up. Evolving criteria and guideline for the setting up of new 
offices. 

Formulation of the National Tourism Policy and laying 
down tbe basic approach to tbe promotion of tourism in the 
country was one of (be major recommendations of the lOOch 
Report. According to the Committee, the tourism policy would 
cot only re invigorate the tourism promotion eflbrt but would 
also provide a clear framework for implementation at all 
levels. 

Tbe Committee felt that in order to achieve tbe target of 
one million tourists by the year 1980, the Government has to 
make ail round concerted efforts In coordination with State 
Governmems and other concerned agencies. A well thought out 
and planned publicity and promotronal campaign, provision of 
necessary infrastructure faciliiies and streamlining procedures 
was recommended. The Committee was also of the view that 
promotional strategy should not only be geared to the tradition¬ 
ally affiueot markets like USA, Canada, UK, Japan and 
Cenaa&y but also to the oil rich countries. 
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Some of tbe other important areas of review by Ibis mport 
are the tecommendstions regarding higher ailoofttioos for tbe 
tourism sector* The Committee is of tbe cpioioa that a 
perspective piao for tourism integratiog ail tbe projects for a 
coordioaied development of tourism ia (he country should be 
prepared by tbe Oovernmeot and tbe actual implenientatioa of 
the programme may be taken in hand as and when reaourcee 
become available. This perspective plan would serve as a blue* 
print for the future development of tourist spots aod lafras- 
tnioture facilities ia tbe country. The other important areas 
which attracted the concern of tbe Committee were tbe slow 
progress in tbe development of Beach Resorts, developmeut of 
Bnddbist Centres^ preparation of master plans for development 
of tourism, and measures to increase hotel room capacity in the 
country to meet the increasing tourist traffic. 

Public Aceouniy Commltfcc 

Public Accounts Committee ia its Twcoty<0nh report 
during the toufthLok Sabha commented on (be consiructioa 
and utilisation of the Canteea*cum*IUst House at Ajanta 
for the visiting tourists. According to the Committee, the 
Depattoient should visualise before band the di&ul lies aod 
problems in order to avoid delay in the complettoo and utilisa' 
tion of (be buildings. Tbe Committee was also of (he opioion 
that before uodertaking construction of a Rest House/Tcuhst 
Home at a place of national and international tourist interest 
like Ajanta. a careful study should be made about the require- 
uieots of tbe tourists both internaiional and domestic who would 
be making use of it. The facilities in these places should be in 
accordance with such requirements, keeping sufficient margin 
at the same time for future expansion. The style of arcbitec- 
ture should barmonUe with (he monument and its surrounding 
areas. Special care should be taken regsirding saoitehou, 
drinking water facilities, and catering arrangements. 

The Public Accounts Committee in its Seventieth report 
during tbe fourth Lok Sabha also dealt with the coosuuctioD 
of Rest Houses/Toutist Homes for the tourists. Tbe Committee 
was of the view that in order to avoid delay in constrsetioo and 
utilisation of facilities in these places, the department in future 
should undertake more detailed surveys of places of tourist 
importance. Suitable guidelines in the light of tbe experience 
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gained earlier should be evolved by the department Regarding 
catering arrangernems in these places, the Committee felt (bat 
the necessary assistance of the India Tourism Development 
Corporation should be taken. K was recommended that the 
management of tourist bungalows/caoteens constructed by the 
Tourist Department should be transferred to India Tounsm 
Development Corporation Limited. 

From the observations of the above two financial commit¬ 
tees of the Parliament, it can be seen that the sector of tourism 
received the attention it deserved as a growing industry> having 
the potential to make handsome contributions to the economic 
growth of the country. 



6 

Tourism and Planning 


Tht Phnnini Machinery in India 

The idftfi of a coordinatad or plaoncd effort for promoting 
rapid development of cho economy was en integral part of the 
nationalist thinking in India !oog before Independence. Ever 
lince 1876 when Dadabhai Nioroji poblisbed his paper on 
^Poverty of India', Indian leaden were highly critical of the 
economic policy followed by the theo ruling power la India 
which they conildered as one of the realo causes of the econotnle 
decadence of the country. They strongly urged that only co- 
ordioBled action for ecoDomic development, uodertaken by a 
popular governmeat primarily in the interest of the people of the 
country could save the economy nod lend the people out of 
grinding poverty. Aa the attuggle for national independence 
progressed, its social and economic aims became more deGnite. 
A comprehensive ecoaomio programme was adopted in the year 
1931. In 193B. sooo after tbe formation of popular goveromeats 
lo the diiTerent provinces with powers to oxerclse a certain 
measure of autonomy, the ladian Natiooalists got for the flnr 
time tbe opportunity of patting their ideas into practice, and 
decided to set up a National Planning Committee with 5hri 
Jawaharlal Nehru as its Chairmao. The work of (bis committee 
was. however, interrupted because of tbe Second World War. 
But it bad already submitted many reports which prepared tbe 
ground for (be social and economic policies and programmes 
which were tater adopted by the couotry after it achieved lode^ 
pecdeoce in 1947. Even before the final transfer of power, the 
Interim Oovernment that was formed In 1946 decided to appoint 
an Advisory PiaaDiog Board sooo after it came into office. As 
important recommeadatioo of tbe Board was the appointment 
of a Planning Commission to devote contlsuous attention to the 
whole field of ecoaomic and social developmeot. 
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The first three years of Independence were, bowever, taken 
up in straightenin| a number of urgent administrative problems, 
integrating the five hundred and odd princely states with the 
rest of the Indian Union, the rehabihtsiion of the refugees from 
Pakistan, reorganising the administrative and technical services, 
and what was most important, in giving the country a constitU' 
tiofl. 

Dir Olives 0 /the Constitution 

The basic and social policies of the country were set forth in 
the Constitution, which came into force 00 January 26, 1950, 
and in which the Directive Principles of State Policy are indicate 
ed in the followiug terms: 

‘‘Tbo state shall try to produce the welfare of the people by 
securing and protecting as effectively as it may a social order 
in which justice, social, economic and political, shall inform 
all the institutions of the national life'*. 

Further, that: 

'*The State shaU in particular direct its policy towards 
securing 

(d) that the citizens, men and women equally have the right 
to an adequate means of livelihood; 

{b) that the ownership and control of the material resources 
of the community are so distributed as best to subserve 
the common goods; and 

(c) that the operation of the economic system does not result 
in the concestratioo of wealth and means of production 
to tlie common detriment”. 

Appointment of tho Flonnin^ CorrvnUsion 

Tbe intention of the government to set up a Planning Com¬ 
mission was announced in tbe President's address to the Farlia- 
mcot at the end of January 1950. In the resolution dated 
March 15, 1950, tbe Government of India referring to the Con¬ 
stitution of India and specifically to certain Directive Principles 
of Stale Policy, stated that in view of these and tbe declared 
objectives of the government to promote a rapid rise in the 
standards of living of tbe people, a Planning Commission has 
been set up. 

Tbe functions of tbe Commission were defined as follows: 

1. Make an asaeasmeat of the material, capital and human 
resources of. the country, including technical personnel, and 
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tnvestigste the possibilities of augmeatiog such of these 
resources as are fouod to be deficient ia relation to the 
Dation’s re^uiiements; 

Z formulate & plea for the most effective and balanced u(Liisa> 
tloa of the country's resources; 

3. on a determination of priori ties, define the stages in which 
Che plan should be carried out and propose the allocation of 
resources for the due completion of each stage; 

4. indicate the factors which are tending to retard economic 
development, and determine the coodidoDs which, in view of 
the current, social and political situation, should be estab¬ 
lished for the successful execution of the plan; 

5. determine the nature of the machinery which will be neces¬ 
sary for securing the successful implementatioa of each stage 
of the plan in all its aspects; 

d, appraise from time to time (be progress achieved in the exc- 
cutjoQ of each stage of the plan and to recommend the 
adjustments of policy and measures that such appraisal may 
show to be necessary; and 

7. make such inleriai or ancillary recommendations aa appear 
to it to be appropriate either for facilitating the discharge of 
the duties nasigoed to It; or, on a coosideratioo of the pre¬ 
vailing economic conditions, current policies, measures and 
development programmes; or on ao examination of such 
spectQe problems as may be referred to it for advice by 
Central or State GoveromeaL 

SeUiffg Up of National Development Comcil {NDO 

One of the probloms of plaaoing in a federal set-up is that of 
building up a plan for ibe entire country and obtain!ag the 
consent and cooperation of both the federal and Stale Qovem- 
ments. Tbe legal basis for coordinated planning for the country 
as a whole is provided in the Coostiiuticn of India which, 
includes‘economic and social plauniog' in tbe Concurrent list. 
Parliament could have passed legislation on this basis to ensure 
that the naiional plan was accepted and implemented by the State 
Governments. This approach, hovrtver. was not favoured, 
Ttwas probably, and perhaps rightly, fell that legislative action 
of this kind would be less useful than tbe creallon of an 
institution which would provide a common basis for discussion 
and establish a convention of cooperative endeavour and carrying 
out of commonly agreed plans and programmes. 
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Official discussion on planning machinery in ihc Governmeot 
of India had even In 1949 envisaged the creation of some kind 
of National Economic Council Co act as an organ of inter- 
goveromcntal cooperation. The Planning Commission while 
giving finishing touches to the draft outline of the First Plan» 
too, felt the neceasiiy for the creation of such a body. It. there¬ 
fore. recommended as follows: *Tn a country of the size of India 
where the Slates have under the Constitution full autonomy 
within their own sphere of duties, it is necessary to have a forum 
such as National Development Council at which, from time to 
time (he Prime Minister of India and the Chief Ministers of 
Slates can review the working of the plan and its various 
aspects.” On this recommendation the Government of India set 
up the National Development Council in August 1952. The 
CouQcil is an ” advisory and reviewing body set up lo strengthen 
and mobilise the efiorts aod resources of the nation in support 
of the plan to promote common economic policies in all vital 
spheres and to ensure the balanced and rapid developmeot of ail 
parts of the couniry”. 

The Planning Commission and the National Development 
Council, of which the Central Ministers and Chief Ministers of 
the States are members, together constitute two powerful organs 
to promote a coordinated advance in the country over the whole 
area of national planning and development through successive 
Five-Year Plans. The large sums of money distriWed by the 
Centre through the Pianoing Commission to assist the States in 
the execution of the Five-Year Plans must also facilitate a greater 
coordination of effort by the Centre and the States and the 
growth of fuller cooperation in tbe progressive approach that is. 
being made towards a welfare State. 

National Devilopment Council and Tourism 

Tbe National Development Council since its inception In 
1952, basso far met about thirty times. The Council has not 
made any direct reference to tbe subject of tourism in any of 
its meetings. Only indiiect refereuces to subjects connected with 
tourism have been made io some of the meetings, These refer- 
encea relate to augraeniing of transport services, provision of 
safe drinking water, and enactment of laws relying Co food 
adulteration. 

The establishment of the Planning Commission in the year* 
1950 and tbe introduction of planned methods for the develop-* 
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meet (if the ccuctry was an eveot of great stgni6cance. Although 
there was no provision for tourism during the First Five-Year 
Plan of 1951-1956, the Second Five-Year Plan of 1956-1961 pro« 
vided an outlay of Rs 336.38 lakhs. The total outlay oo tourisrn 
during the Third Plan Period (1961-1966) vss Ra 800 lakbs. 
The allocation durlog the interregoum of 1966-1969 was 
Rs 329.96 lakhs, Upto this period the Colal outlays included both 
central as well as state sectors. However, the Tourism Plan 
formulated by the Department of Tourism for implementation 
during the subsequent Fourth and Fifth Plans included schemes 
that were taken up in the central sector only. The provisioa for 
tourist schemea in the scale sector were to be made separately 
in each State Piao. Due to stringency of resources tbo origioal 
outlay of Rs 40.35 crores during the Fouftb Five-Year Plan 
(1969-1974) was cut down co Rs 25 crores. Die outlay for the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan (1974-1979) was Rs 23.62 crores. 

ne First Plan {I9SJ-J956) 

The First Five-Year Plan did not include any allocation for 
the development of tourism. The reasons for this are not diffi¬ 
cult to understand. As toucism had not established itself as a 
separate eotity, ao need was felt to provide any outlay during 
the Plan. During this period the subject of tourism was looked 
after by the Ministry of Transport The allocatloo made for 
transport included also the allocations for tourism. The Tourist 
Division which was formed io the year 1949aod placed under 
the Ministry of Transport had some provisions for expenditure 
on ways and means of attracting tourists from abroad. The 
measures adopted during the First Plan Period to attract foreign 
tourists included bringing out a large variety of tourist publicity 
matecial, participation in exhibitions, screeniag of films, openisg 
of tourist offices both in the country and overseas and involviog 
travel agoocies to organise tourist promotional activities. 

TAe Second Phn (1956- 196!) 

It was In this plan that separate funds were set aside for the 
development of tourism. Provision was made for the develop¬ 
ment of tourism both in Central and State sectors. The mala 
obJeciWea of development of tourism duriog the Second Five- 
Year Plan were provision of accommodation, and transport and 
recreational facilities at important tourist centres specially those 
situated in out-cr-the-way places, These places were to be the 
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sites of great moQuioeDts wbicb were neither easily accessible 
nor provided adequately, corafortabie means of accoramodatjoD. 

Broadly, the toun'si developmental schemes in the Second 
Five-Year Plan were categorised into three parts, vjr„ Part I, 
Part II and Fart lit Schemes. Parti Schemes were ioteoded to 
create facilities for foreign tourists and were hnartced wholly by 
the Central Governmcal. These Schemes were centrally executed 
directly by the Centre through (he agency of the Central Public 
Works Department. However, In certain exceptional cases the 
funds were placed at the disposal of the Slate Governments and 
the schemes implemented through the State Public Works 
Department with 100 per cent grant from the Central 
Government. 

Schemes in Part 11 were intended to create racilillcs for home 
toufirts at centres which were also important from the point of 
view of foreign lourUts. These schemes were jointly financed by 
the Central and State Governments In the ratio of 50:50. The 
Bcbemea were treated as centrally sponsored schemes, executed 
through the State public works departments and the Central 
Government subsidised the schemes to the extent of 50 per cent 
of the actual cost. 

Part lU Schemes were included in the State plans and were 
wholly financed and executed by the State Governments. These 
schemes were Intended to provide facilities for home tourists at 
centres which were of local or regional importance such as 
pilgrim centres and holiday camps. 

The total outlay on tourism in the Second Plan was 
Rs 536.38 lakhs and the expenditure actually incurred was 
Rs 221.29 lakhs- The allocation and expenditure for Part I, !I 
and III Schemes was as follows: 

(Rj in lakhs) 



Alhcatlans 


Central 

Sector 

State 

Sector 

Total 

Part! 

83.50 

— 

83.50 

PartU 

74.44 

74.44 

148.88 

Pan m 

— 

104.00 

104.00 


13^.94 

178.44 

336.36 
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(Us in lakhs) 


Expenditure 



Central 

Sector 

Slate 

Sector 

Totel 

Part I 

37.46 


37.46 

Part U 

49.42 

49.41 

98.83 

Pert 111 

— 

85.00 

85.00 


86.88 

134.41 

221.79 


The Third Plan (1961-J966) 

By the time (he Third Fiv«-YedrPJ&c was launched ia the 
y^f 196 L tourism had assumed increaaiag importance. The 
oumber of foreiga tourists visiiiog India had considerably 
grown and so had (be foreign exchange estnisgs. The pro* 
grammes of development of tourism io^duded in the Second 
Five Year Plan aimed mainly at providing accommodation, 
transport and recreational facilities at important tourist centres. 
Provision was also made for the construction of road links to 
these centres. Considerable time was taken in finalising the 
schemes in the Second Five-Year Plan, These were mostly in 
the nature of building projects and the progress in the imple¬ 
mentation of these was rather slow. 

The main objective of tourfsm development during the 
Third Five*Year Plan was provision of facaUties for accommoda¬ 
tion and transport. The schemes in the central sector provided 
for facilities at centres which were important from the point of 
view of foreign tourists while those in the state sector were 
intended mainly for home tourists. Provision was made for 
winter sports at Gulma^io Jammu and Kashinlr State. It was 
also fbit that the eapansioD of the hotel iodusuy had not been 
commensurate with the growing Deeds of tourism. During the 
Third Plan, measures were under consideration for assisting the 
industry with loans for cosstructioo of new hotels and for 
improvemeDt or expao&ioo of existing ones. 

The total outlay on tourism in the Third Five-Year Plan was 
Rs tlOO lakhs. Slightly less than one half of this amount was 
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available for schemes to be taken up by the Central Department 
of Tourism and for grants to the State Governments, The remain* 
iog amouat was to be spent as part of state plans. Out of a 
total outlay of Us 800 lakbi, the actual expenditure incurred 
was Rs 510.45 lakhs. 

The allocation and expenditure for Part I, If and Ifl 
Schemes were as follows: 


(Rs. In lokh) 




Alloeotlons 



Central 

Sector 

Store 

Seetar 

Total 

Parti 

Fart II 

Part in 

292.00 

58.00 

58.00 

392.00 

292.00 

116.00 

392.00 


350.00 

450.00 

800.00 





(Ap- in lakhs) 



SxpendUure 



Central 

Seeiar 

Stale 

Sector 

Total 

Parti 

Part II 

Part III 

97.41 

47.71 

47.71 

327.62 

97.41 

95.42 
317.62 


145.12 

365.33 . 

510.45 






The Annual Plans {I966’3969) 

After the cooclusfon of the Third Five-Year Plan, three 
Annual Plans, 1967.63 and 1963-69 were launched. 

The allocation and expenditure dunog each of the three Anoual 
Plans in respect of Part I, Part II and Part III Schemes liave 
been as follows: 
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Central 

State 

Totai 



Sector 

Sector 


m6^7 





Pact! 


2S.50 

— 

28.50 

Pan II 


15.00 

15,00 

30.00 

Pari m* 


— 


— 


Total 

43.50 

15.00 

58,50 

J967-6B 





Parti 


27.65 

— 

27.65. 

Part II 


30.00 

30.00 

60.00 

Part III* 


— 

— 

— 


Total 

57.65 

30.00 

87.65 

IP68-69 





Parti 

* 

' ni-31 


in.31 

Part II 


36.25 

36.25 

7150 

Part III* 


— 

— 

— 


Total 

147.56 

36.25 

183.81 






*Siace Part 111 Schamts were floaoced wholly by (he State Oovem* 

meals, (he Departioeot of Toutlam has no btbnoailoa on these Schemes. 




ExpendUvre 




Central 

State 

Total 



Sector 

Sector 


J966-fi7 





Parti 


S.A9 

— 

8.69 

Partll 


9.$6 

9.86 

19.72 

PailUI 


— 

—• 



Total 

18.55 

9.86 

28.41 
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Allocation 


Central 

State 

Total 

Sector 

Sector 



1^7.68 

Parti 


25.14 

— 

25.14 

Part II 


$.76 

8.76 

n.52 

Part III 


— 

— 

— 


Total 

33.90 

8.76 

42.66 

J968-69 

Parti 


35.42 

— 

35.42 

Part 11 


15.82 

15.82 

31.64 

Pact III 


— 

— 

— 


Total 

51.24 

15.82 

67.06 


Ofl carefu! examicatioa it can be seen that there is a big gap 
between outlay and expeoditure figures. There was a heavy 
shortfall in expenditure not only during the Second and Third 
Plan periods, but also during three Annual Plans—both in the 
Central and State sectors. Out of a total provision of Rs 336.3$ 
lakbs and Rs 800 lakhs in both secloia during the Second 
and the Third Plan, the extent of shortfall was of the order of 
R$ 115 lakhs and Rs 289.55 lakbs respectively, i.e., about 34 
per cent and 37.4 pet cent during the two Plan periods. The 
position of utilisation of funds did not (isprove during the 
annual plan periods. 

Tbe short fall in expenditure has been attributed to three 
main factors. Firstly, the inadequate organisational set'up at the 
Centre for (be plana in g and implementation of tourist develop* 
mental schemes slowed down tbe execution of planned schemes. 
Tbe second reason was the declaration of emergency nvice 
during the Third Plan Period which resulted in tourist schemes 
being given very low priority both at tbe Centre and State levels. 
This caused deiay in the execution of planned schemes. Some of 
tbe schemes bad also to be dropped as a measure of economy. 
Thirdly, delays often occurred in completing various formaliciea 
which precede actual execution of schemes. These and some 
other factors were together responsible for the shortfall in 
expeoditure during the Second and the Third Five-Year Plans 
and also the Annual Plans. 
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Fourth Plan {1969-1974) 

At tbe time of the launching of the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
m the >var 1965, tourism was recogalsed to be an icDportaot 
means of earoing foreigu exchange. The broad approach to 
tourism in the Fourth Five-Year Plan was to expand and 
improve lou/iai facilities in the country with a view to proowtiog 
‘destinatlonal traffic* as distinct from ‘transit traffic’. It was 
also proposed to take up iotegraied development of selected 
areas and encourage ‘charter traffic*. Emphasis was to be laid 
on provision of accommodation, transport and recreational 
facilities. Efforts were also to be concentrated ia the areas 
where there was an Identified large 6ow of foreign tourist 
traffic. 

An outlay of Rs25 cforcs was provided during the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan for central programmes. The programmes lathe 
central plan included Rs 14 crores for programmes of Centra] 
Department of Tourism and Rs 11 crores for tbe programmes 
of India Tourism Development Corporation. The programmes 
of Central Department of Tourism mainly provided for loans 
to the hotel industry in tbe private sector^ loans for purchase of 
tourist vehicles for private operators and iotegcated development 
of selected centres. The programmes of India Tourism Develop- 
zaent Corporation provided for tbe construction of hotels, 
motels aud cottages, renovation and expaosioa of tourist 
bungalows, setting up of transport units and duty free shops at 
the international airports. For tbe States and Union Territories, 
an outlay of Rs 11 crores was provided for during the Plan. 
This provision in the State plans was made largely for cresting 
facilities for home tourists. The programmes also provided for 
construction of low* Income rest houses, development of impor¬ 
tant tourist centres and publicity. The actual expooditure 
incurred was Rs 12.79 crorea. 

Fifth Plan {1974^1979) 

The fact that tourism is the worid*s largest end most ra^ly 
expanding industry was recognised at tbe (ime of launching the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan in the year 1974. It was also realised that 
the importance of tourism has been increasing mainly because 
of the growing affluence and leisure in the developed countries, 
and also due to rapid developmeot in transport facilities, and 
the declining trend in joteroatloDal airfares. The Fifth Five-Year 
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Plan on Tourism indicates the Vroad approach to plannlag 
of tourism which would generally hold good for subsequent 
plan periods. The inveslaeot priorities indicated ia the Firth 
Pian were : 

(0 provision of additional aecommodation and transport to 
match anticipated growth in international tourism; 

(ii) the integrated development of selected new hill and beach 
resorts lo order to acceiernte the growth in tourism and 
also to spread traffic over different regions of the country 
as far as feasible; and 
(f/f) tourism promotion abroad. 

The Fifth Plan lays down certain criteria for selecting centres 
for tourism development. These criteria are (c) tourism pre* 
ferences to be determined by the existing pattern of travel within 
the country (b) the actual or potential attraaion of a place for 
tourists because of Its historical aod/or archaeological significance 
or scenic beauty (c) its accessibility (<f)its development in relation 
to the existing and/or future travel patterns or circuit of tourists 
within the country (a) Its relation to the overall promotional 
strategy and the developmental programme of the Department 
and (/) the investment that the State Government concerned 
would make at the place for developing the infrastructure such 
as roads, water and electric supply, transport facilities, etc. 

Keeping in view the guidelines indicated foe tourism develop¬ 
ment in the Fifth Plan, the main emphasis in the ceatraJ plan 
was on the: 

1. development of selected beach and mountain resorts such as 
Koval sm, Goa and Gulmarg; 

2. development of selected archaeological contras of tourist 
Importance; 

3. facilities for tourists In wild life sanctuaries ; 

4. loan to hoi el projects and tourist transport operators io the 
private sector; and 

5. increased efforts on publicity and promotion abroad. 

The major portion of the allocation in the programme of the 
lodian Tourism Development Corporatiou is earmarked for 
providing more accommodatioa in the form of boteb, motels 
and travellers* lodges, la the stale sector, the emphasis has to 
be 01 the developmeot of places of local or regional importance. 

The PI analog Commission bad proposed an outlay of Rs. 
133.24 crores for Tourism Plan in the central sector in the draft 
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F)fLh Flan. This outlay was reduced to Ra 78 crorca in the 
draft Fifth Plan—Rs 44 crons for ibe Department of Tourism 
asd Rs. 34 ccorea for tbe India Tourism Dcvelopmeot Corpora- 
tioD. However, at tl^e mid-term review of tbe Fifth PUn in 
June !976| the Tourism outlay was further reduced to Rs 40.74- 
ctores. the share of the Centra] Department of Tourism being 
Rs. 73.62 crores and that of the India Tourism Development 
Corporation, Rs. 17.12 crores. The utilisation of ftioda by tbe 
Central Department of Tourism has been as follows : 


(J?r. in lakhi) 


Year 

Budget Estimate 

Expenditure 

1974-75 

448.96 

405.77 

1975-76 

418.75 

336.52 

1976-77 

430.14 

255.99 

1977-78 

499.00 

{n.a.) 


It is clear from the Table that durlni the year 197^77, tbe 
utUisatlon of funds by the Department was much less than ia 
the previous years. This was, however, due to the need to exer¬ 
cise economy which resulted in a large surrender of funds ear¬ 
marked for hotel loans. In physical terms the achievemenCa 
have been a substantia] increase in accommodation and trans¬ 
port facilities to meet tbe requirements of intern at ional tourists. 
Fifteen Yonih Hostels and eleven Tourist Bungalows were 
constructed to cater to youth travel and middle iocome group 
tourists. Some of the other achievements iocluded esublishmoDl 
of Gulmarg and Kovaiam os resorts for increasing tbe volume of 
destination tourist traffic, development of facilities in five 
selected wild life sanctuaries, development of tbe concept of 
environmeotal pie nn log through tbe preparation of master plans 
of tVi'elve archaeological ttDtres of tourist importance, opening 
of more tourist offices overseas for intensifying tourism pro¬ 
motion eifort and produet ion of twenty-two luillion units of 
tourist literature for promotional purposes. 

Sixth Plan (im-mS) 

The Draft Sixth Five-Year Plan is to emphasise on sirengthen- 
iog tbe existing tourism plan and creating new facilllies for the 
tourists. Tha endeavour will be (/) to consolidate tbe gabs 
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through vigorou!' and result'oriented marketing and (i/) to 
develop Cacilities in a more integrated and coordinated manner. 
Domestic tourism is to receive greater emphasis duriog the 
Sixth Plan Period as compared to the earlier plans. The broad 
division of responsibilities in the tourism sector between the 
Central and State Governmenis will continue to be the same as 
in the previous plans. The Centre will invest in the projects and 
programmes intended predominantly to stimulate international 
tourism. The State Governments will concentrate on the 
development of facilities meant primarily for domestic tourists. 
It is proposed to revive the graot-in'aid schemes in the Tourism 
Plan for providing facilities at tourist centres ofnation&J impor¬ 
tance CD meet the requirements of both domestic tourists and 
not so-af^ueot intetnational tourists. The expenditure on such 
schemes would be shared on a 50: 50 basis with tbe State Govero' 
meats on the seme lioes as Part 11 Schemes of the earlier plan 
pniod. Similarly, investmeot by way of grants-in-aid is also 
proposed for the development of social tourism. The centrally 
aided or grant-in*aid schemes were abolished from the Fourth 
Plan period. An outlay of Rs 63 crores is to be provided during 
the Sixth Plan for Central programmes. This will include Rs 33 
crores for tho Centra) Department of Tourism and Ks 30 crores 
for tbe India Tourism Developmeot Corporation. 

Tbe investment priorities during the Sixth Plan Period in the 
CeotraJ sector wiU thus be : 

(0 provision of accommodation and transport to match the 
anticipated growth in interoational tourism, based on past 
trends; 

(//) tbe deveiopraent of resorts and tours, in order to accelerate 
the growth in tourism, and also to spread the traffic over 
different regions of the country as far as feasible ; 

(i/0 tourism promotion abroad ; 

(yl) the development of sele<^d tourbt centres of importance 
both to domestic and iotemational tourists jointly with 
State Governments : and 
(v) the development of social tourism. 

The selection of places to be developed during the Sixth 
Plan will be made on the basis of (0 the existing tourist traffic 
to the places: (//) the potentlaJ the place holds for attracting both 
interoational and domestic tourists; (///) its accessibility; (fv) Ks 
development in relation to tbe existing and/or future travel 
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pattern or circuit of tourists withia the country; (v)itd rdatioo 
to cbfi overaU proiootioaal strategy aod the development pro* 
gramme of the Department of Touriam, and (ri) the mvestmeni 
that the State Ooverameat concerned would make for develop- 
mg the infrastructure such as roads, electric supply, aod traiu* 
port facilities. 

With a view to encourage and develop domestic tourism, pro* 
vision in the plan has been made for the development, expeosion 
and iiDprovemeots offaciJiiies atsejectcd centres of pilgtimage 
of national importance under the social tourism programme. 
The schemes will also be treated as centrally aided, tbe expendi¬ 
ture being shared on 50:50 basis by the Central aod State 
Oovernmenis. The various pilgrim centres to be developed would 
be selected in comuliaiion with the State Ooverameots. 

The developments of cultural tourism, wild life tou¬ 
rism, beaeb and mountain resorts would continue to he on 
tbe same lioes as has been done during the last plans. Over 
the next five year period, it is proposed to undertake the 
implementatioD of tbe matter plaut already completed and 
expected to be completed during 197S«?9. Coirpletioa of work 
on the master plant of other centres In the ten complexes would 
be taken up. At practically no Ihcilities exist at these places, tbe 
development of these places will be taken up froiD icraich. 
Since most of these centres are located in rural areas, it is ioten* 
ded to develop these oentrea as models of rural recenttruciien in 
tbe matter of desigoiog, use of building niateriaJ, furaisbing and 
landscaping. Regarding wild life tourism, the strategy that is 
proposed to be adopted during tbe Sixth Plan is Co concentrate 
efforts in certain selected National Parks and wild life sanc¬ 
tuaries. The criteria for selecting these areas for deveiopnenC 
will be tbe nearness of the sanctuary to a popular tourist centre, 
easy accessibility and ricbne&s of wild life. 

In addition to promoting tbe traditional tourist attractions of 
tbe country, efforts will also be made to highlight specfol in¬ 
terest tours, trekking and other recreational activities, festivals 
and fairs, yoga and ayurvedic oil baths. This will present a 
package of diverse tourist attractions of tbe country. This also 
will help to spread tbe tourist traffic as evenly as possible 
throughout tbe country. In addition, festivals and fairs and 
indigenous forms of entertainmeDt are also proposed to be 
encouraged and developed for which grant of subsidies will be 
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given to olTtctal ageocies and organisations. 

Dfivelopmeni of beach and mountain resorts Tvili contiDue to 
be taken up as during (be previous plans. A large number of 
international as well as domestic tourists are taking interest in 
these. Tourism geared to provide rest and recreation is rather a 
new concept in India which has yet to be exploited fully. A 
beginning was made in the Fourth Plan towards developing two 
major resorts, one at Gulmsrg in Kashmir and the other at 
Kovolsm in KereTa. In order to cater to the needs of the increas¬ 
ing number of (ouris(s> more such resorts are to bo developed 
in addition to the existing ones. It is proposed to continue 
further development of Guimarg in Kashmir as a summer and 
winter sports resort, Kovalam in Kerala aud Ooa as beach 
resorts, and to develop tourist movements to the Kulu-Maoali 
areas in Himachal Pradesh. A survey is proposed lo be under¬ 
taken of the new areas for resorts development. 

Accommodation is the most Imporiaat component of the 
tourism ladustry. During the Sixth Plan period emphasis is be- 
iflg laid on providing aocommodation to match the anticipated 
growth of international as well as domestic tourism. An estimate 
of the hotel requifcoent by the end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
has been made on the basis of the past trends. However, the 
actual hotel lequiremeat may be little higher than the project¬ 
ions. It is expected that the tempo of building activity fbr hotel 
rooms would be gradually built up over the years. The various 
benefits given to the entrepreneurs for setting up hotels will conti¬ 
nue to be given during the Sixth Plao Period. The Department of 
Tourism encourages the private sector to set up more hotels by 
giving various incentives, such as fiscal reliefs, financial assis¬ 
tance in the form of iostitutional loans and 15 per cent outright 
subsidy for the construction of hotels in the economioally back¬ 
ward areas. 

Anew concept for coastructing a chain of Janata hotels is 
being introduced in the Sixth Plan. The primary objective of 
constructing such hotels Is to provide clean and comfortable 
accommodation at as low rental as possible for the fixed budget 
tourists both domestic andinternatiooaJ. The emphasis will be 
on basic facilities and services. The size of these hotels will vary 
from ISO to 1250 beds depending upon their location. To begin 
with, four Janata hotels, one each in four metropolitan cities 
will be constructed lo the Central sector. These hotels are to be 
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mdDBged by ladia Tourism Devtlopment Corporatioo. At other 
locatsoos, tlio State Tourism Development Corporations will 
be encouraged to construct such hotels. Possibilities will also be 
explored of making available suitable ioceotives to the private 
parties willing to undertake such ventures. With a view to 
generating internal revenue, some in*built provisions can be made 
by the prospective entrepreneurs by providing some rooms with 
air^nditioning, alt*coo1ed racilities and also having a multi* 
purpose hall for social and cultural progmmines. Shopping 
arcades can also be provided for in order to cater to the shop* 
ping needs of the tourists. 

Greater coordination with agencies concerned with the pro 
motion of tourism is envisaged with a view to echleviogthe 
objectives set forth during the Sixth Plan period. Tourism plan 
would be closely linked with (he plans of: 

(n) the Indian Airlines, Air*India. Directorate Geueral of Civil 
Aviation. loiernational Airport Authority of India; 

(t) the Ministry of Shippiog & Transport with regard to roads, 
road transport, iaiaod water and coastal trafBc; 

(c) the Ministry of Railways with regard to nil tnvel on certain 
sectors by iotenational toorists, partloilariy, in respect of 
group travel; 

(d) the Archaeological Survey of India la respect of arcbaeold^ 
gfcal centres; 

(e) (he Department of Forests, as well as the State authorities 
for the developmeot of wild life touhsin. 

Traciog the history of tounaro plannlog ia lodie. it may 
be observed (hat it has come a long way from the aji allocation 
in the First Plan to proposed Rs 63 ctores in the central sector 
during (he Sixth Plan period. The Planning Commission has 
recognised the role of tourism in national development and 
its share in the overall economy of the country. Tonrism. like any 
other economic activity ‘flourishes best when it fits ioto a coofext 
of general economic policies and programmes designed to lead 
to the optimum growth of the economy of a country as a 
whole. The industry of tourism is perhaps the only sector in the 
Dacional economy of a country which earns more in terms of 
revenue, the more it is developed. 
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For any industry to develop, ao organisation is & must as tbe 
organisation plays a vital role In tbe proper plaoning, develop- 
oent and growth of the industry. Organisation consists of 
iadividunU whose primary role is the achievement of the 
dbjectives for which it has been setup. Administration as a 
genera) field may be divided into (wo constituent areas ; 
'administrative organisation*, which deoJi with the internal 
structure and arrangement of the persoaDel of the agency, and 
'administrative management’, which is concerned with (be direc* 
tion of the personnel, fiscal control and other techniques related 
to operation. It is the former with which this chapter will be 
dealing as far os organisation of tourism in India is concerned. 

The aim of organisation is to deploy staff into working 
groups, associating those with similar functions or purposes so 
as to move efScieatly to obtain a desired result from their com* 
bined effort. In other words, organisation means combination 

of a group of individuals whose main purpose is to achieve 
through group action the objectives for which it has been set up. 

The organisation of tourism is complex and involves literally 
hundreds of divisions and units. A study of (be subject should 
logically begin with the official tonrist organisation called the 
National Tourist Organisation followed by the other private 
organisations which together serve the objectives of tourism. 
Rapidly growing awareness of the economic, financial and 
aocial advantages of tourism development, coupled with the 
recogoition that such advantages can best be achieved through 
systematic efforts for the expansion of tourism, has now led 
most countries to extend and enlarge their direct interest and 
role in tourism. 

The National Tourist Organisation is the body responsible 
for the formulation and implementation of national tourist 
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policy in lodia. It is the proper ageacy and iostrumeDt for tbe 
oxecutioo of tbeoatioaal goveninents’ responsibilities towards 
tbe control, direction and promotion of toarism. 

Almost all countries have tourist organisations. Tbe status, 
powers, responsibilities and resources vary a great deal from 
oountry to country depending upon tbe number of conditioning 
factors, especially the differing political and constitutional struc¬ 
tures, and the varying levels of ecODomio and tourism develop¬ 
ment. Due to iocreasing flow of tourist traffic la recent years, 
tlie state bat been playing an active role. In a very broad 
sense, It is true that all national tourist organisations work for 
the optimum growth of tourism so as to maximise its contribution 
to economic and social development. It will not be possible to 
achieve this purpose without the consistent backing of effective 
marketing, promotional and management policies. 

EiSsctive//o/ron with many government departments (e.g., 
Home, Externa], Finance, Planning, Health, Education, Culture, 
Local Administration, etc.,) is very essential for the development 
of tourism. The actions and policies of these departmenta go a 
long way in tbe construction and ruouing of fadlilies required 
for the tourists. Through tbe liaison national tourist organi¬ 
sation can prevail upon these departments to adopt policies 
which would be conducive to the development of tour ism. it is 
equally desirable to avoid policies which might hinder or Injure 
tourism interest. Thus the national tourist organisation has to 
keep all the government departments conoerned regularly in¬ 
formed of the methods and policies most propitious for further¬ 
ing the growth of tourist service trades, and enlisting such 
assistance that would help the entire country to benefit from 
tourism developcnent. Briefly, oauooal tourist organisation has 
an extremely vital role to play in the expansion of tourism. 

In most countries the central body respousible foe tourism, 
j.e., the National Tourist Organisation, has its own branch 
offices established at such places within the country which are 
important from the tourist point of view, Tbe functions of 
these offices include, among other things, supply of topical ia- 
formation and extension of appropriate reception to visitors, 
and liaison with local travel, trade and other tourist Interests. 
In addition, the national tourist organisatioo maintains offices 
abroad for the promotion of tourism traffic to the country. 
These offices maintain dose relations with the foreign tour 
operators, travel mteresis and transport companies. «Ja short 
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the National Tourist Orsaoisatioo has to mobilise all poteotlaJ 
Dational forces aad resources available for stlmuiatiog iba 
growth of tourism. Id carryiog out its task it has to eolist the 
maximum cooperation of all public bodies, organisations. asso> 
mations and uodertakings directly or indirectly io teres led ia the 
promotion and development of tourism. 

Tourism as a separate organisation was set up rather late io 
India. Prior to the formation of a sepataio organisation, 
tourism was a part of the Transport Ministry. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, started devotlag consiclerable time and attention 
Co the development of tourist traffic immediately after indepen¬ 
dence. By that time it was recognised that tourist traffic was 
an important source of earning foreign exchange as well as 
promoting infernational understaodlcg, 

The first step towards the development of the tourist industry 
in India was initiated in the year 194 S when the Sargent Com¬ 
mittee was appointed. This committee set up by the then Govern¬ 
ment of India under the Chairmanship of Sir John Sargent, the 
then Educational Advisor to the Government, submitted its 
report m the year 1946. The main recommendation of the 
Committee was that a separate tourist organisation should be 
set up at the Centre with regional offices ia metropolitan cities 
of Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and Madras. The Committee also 
recommended setting up of tourist publicity cells in Indian 
Embassies and Consulates all over the world. As a follow-up, 
an ad-hoe Tourist Traffic Committee was appointed ia the year 
1948. This committee was entrusted with the job of suggesting 
ways aud means of promotlog tourist traffic to India. 

Ad-hoe Tourist Traffie Committee 

It was in the year 1943 that the independeBt Govern meat of 
India took the first step towards promotion of tourism in India. 
The Ministry of Transport constituted an od-hoe Tourist Traffic 
Committee cousisting of represeotatives of the concerned 
Mioistries and of tourist, transport and hotel industries. One 
of the major recommendatioos of (he Sargent Committee 
appointed ia the year 194S was *ihat the work of development 
of tourist traffic ia India should be undertaken on a methodical 
basis by a separate organisation*. As a result of this recom¬ 
mendation, a separate Tourist Traffie Branch was set up iu the 
Ministry of Transport ia tbe year 1949 with the main objective 
of develdpmeDt of tourist traffic in India. The subsequent years 
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witnessed aa expansion of Tourist Traffic Branch and its acti¬ 
vities in varioua directions. With the increase in its activities 
(he Tourist Traffic Division expanded considerably and during 
the year 1955-56 (he Headquarter establishment was inenased 
from one branch to four branches} each having wide ranging 
duties. 1 be four sections looking after various subjects were, 
viz., (f) Tourist Traffic Section {U) Tourist AdiQiois(ration Sec¬ 
tion (lij) Tourist Publicity Section and (iy) Distribution Section. 

Tourist Traffic Section was to look after a large number of 
travel trade subjects which included development of both internal 
and external tnuritt traffic, legislative matters, five year plans, 
travel agencies, hotels and rest houses, facilitatioD, tourist statis¬ 
tics and monthly reports and tourist traffic to Kashmir. It also 
dealt with international cooferences on tourism and references 
relating to UN and its agencies, coordIsatfon with railways, 
establishment of tourist bureaux in States and development of 
tourUc centres and the training of guides. 

Tourist Administration Section was to deal with administration 
work relating to tourist offices both in India and abroad, 
budget, delegation of hoancial powers to tourist offices, opening 
of new Tourist Offices in lodJa and abroad and periodical 
inspection of tourist offices. Tourist Publicity Seetion was to 
deal with publication of the tourist literature such as pampblets, 
guidebooks and posters, issue of advertisements and parikipa- 
tion in exhibitions and fairs. Distribution Section was to dedi 
with the distribution of tourist publicity literature in India and 
abroad. 

Within a short period of time there was manifold increase 
In the activities of the Tourist Traffic Branch. The four branches 
as they developed during the years 1955 56 performed a variety 
of duties covering almost all the important segments of tourism. 
These branches were functioning under one Deputy Seerrtary 
and two Under Secretaries. At this stage there was a proposal 
for the creation of a Directorate General of Tourism. One 
reason advanced in favour of setting up a Directorate General of 
Tourism was that the policy-making and executive funetbna 
were combined in the existing slaiF of the Tourist Division of 
the Secretariat and that these should be separated. However, 
this proposal did not get favour as it was felt that the subject of 
tourism had not yet devebped to an extent as would justify an 
Immediate separation of these two fa actions. 
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Tourist Offices in Mia 

Another important step during (his period was the opeorng 
of a chain of tourist offices both in India and abroad. Steps 
were taken to establish Regioaal Offices at important porta of 
entry. Tourist offices were opened in Delhi. Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras. This was followed by the establishment of a chain 
of information offices all over (he country. By the year 1955, 
nine such offices were opened. The stafT in (he Regional Offices 
in India consisted of one Regional Officer, one Assistant 
Regional Officer, one receptionist and two clerks. ThestaiTjn 
Id Format ion Offices consisted of one lo forma don Officer and 
one clerk. 

Regional Tourist Officers and the Information Officers in 
India had to perform wide raeging duties. The duties of the 
Regional Tourist Officers included Uoison with Slate Govern^ 
ments, the local tourist agencies, the railway authorities, air* 
lines, shipping agencies and hotels with regard to travel trade of 
the region. Other duties were as follows : (0 cisking sugges* 
tions for the improvement of tourist traffic facilities in the region 
(ff) assisting Ministry of Transport in the preparation and 
distribution of publicity material {i/i) selling tourist literature 
supplied by the Ministry of Transport and State Oovernmeots 
and the Publications Division ((0 issue of Kashmir permits and 
cards to foreign tourists holding tourist visas, issue of tourist 
introduction cards, distribution of embarkation and disembarka* 
tion cards to the Airlines, Travel Agents and Security Control 
for observance of frontier formalities (v) attending to the com> 
plaints of tourists and travel trade, regarding lack of amenities 
and bringing (he same to the notice of the Mfnbiry of Transport 
and the local authorities. 

The duties of the Information Officers included (/) surveying 
tourist resources in the region and maintaining an up*to*date 
record of available facilities ffx) organising tourist promotional 
activities (///) attending to all enquiries regarding tourist ameni* 
ties and tourist attractions which may be made at (he Tourist 
Information Office whether personally or by correspondence 
{fv) receiving parties of tourists at aerodromes and railway 
Stations and rendering assistance to them, and (v) keeping close 
liaison with the travel trade and local authorities. 

The deUils of the functions of the Tourist offices are as 
follows; 

1. AUending to personal and postal enquiries of Indian and 
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foreigD toumts. 

2. Collecting aod eoispilmg of detailed up-to-daCe intorioatioa 
for disseDioation to tourists, 

3. Preparation of cyclosiyled handouts containing mformatioQ 
OQ places of tourist interest for disiributlon apong tourists. 

4. Assistance in eapeditioua clearance of travel formalities of 
tourists arriving by air and sea. 

5. Issue of Liquor Permits, Tourist Introductloo Cards, Rail¬ 
way Concession Forms, etc. 

6. Making various arrangements for departmental guests coa- 
slsiing of travel agents, writers, film makers, etc., including 
booking of accommodation, airline seats, arrangements for 
sightseeing, transport, entertainment, etc. 

7. Rendering noD*financial assistance to important tourist 
groups, individual tourists, travel writers, joursallsts, etc., 
wbo are on tour of India. 

S. Publicity and tourist promotion by costilbuting articles to 
Press and travel magazines, organising 51m shows, talks on 
radio, lectures, club meetings, etc, 

9. Taking up problems of various sections of the travel trade 
in order to ensure that tourists face no difl^lty whatsoever. 
This involves Uasicn with various Central and State Govern- 
ment departments, 

10. Enquiries into the complaiois of tourists against shopkeepers, 
taxi drivers, etc., and getting then refund wherever due, 

11. Liaison wilb archaeological department, State Government 
tourist departments and uther local bodies for the mafo* 
teoance and improvement of tourist facilities. 

12. Arranging regular film shows at airports for a large Dumber 
of tourists. 

13. Distribution of tourist literature to travel agencies, hotel 
counters, aIrMues, etc., as also publicising tourist centres 
through display of [>osteF8 at focal points, etc. 

14. Allot! ng guides on a rotation basis everyday for tourists 
and travel agencies, supervision of the quality of services 
rendered by guides, and cooducting periodical guide training 
courses. 

15. Inspection of hotels from time to time, screening shops, 
shikar agencies, travel agencies and car operators foe appro¬ 
val, and generally supervising the services of all branches of 
the travel trade. 
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16. Orgamsiog special programmes tor tourist cruise ships such 
as cultural shows, fashion shows, etc. Sightseeing tours of 
tourists from these ships are also arranged. 

17. Arranging‘Meet'the*People'programmes and Indian home 
visits for foreigii tourists. 

IS. Assisting foreigo journalists. T.V. aod radio publicists, him 
producers, etc., in getting facilities so that the Department 
gets maximum publicity abroad through such media. 

19. Publicity amongst tourists for sale of Indian stamps and 
coins, and introducing tourists to Indian Arh Cuisine, etc. 

20. Maintaining a siaiistical section for compiling tourist statis' 
Hcs- 

21. Promotion of sightseeing tours and inducing tour operators 
or agents to start new (ours where necessary. 

22. Superviaioo of the working of tourist bangalows/youth 
hostels etc., put up by the Central Departmeot of Tourism. 

21. Participation in meetings and contereaces related to tourism 
promotion like PAT A, WTO, etc. 

In short, the functions of tbe tourist offices in India include 
supply of up>to-date information on placesof tourist interests 
after they had arrived in India, keeping in touch with alt (be 
segments of travel trade, assisting the tourists in clearance of 
various (ravel formalities, distribution and display of tourist 
literature and periodic inspection of various facilities available 
for tourists. Tourist offices are also to eosute that the various 
amenities are devrioped and maiotaioed in each region. In 
addition to attending to foreign tourists, the tourist offices ace 
to cater also (o the needs of domestic tourists. 

Tourist Offices Overseas 

With a view to attracting foreign tourists to India, the 
Oovernment decided to open a chain of tourist offices overseas. 
The first step in this direction was the establishment of Govern¬ 
ment of India Tourist Office in New York in the United States 
of America in December 1952. Tbe reason for opening an office 
in the United States of America was that as an efiluent country, 
its people had enough money and leisure to afford a holiday in 
India. Hearer home, special staff was also provided In tbe Offices 
of the Nigh Commissioners for India In Sri Lanka and Australia 
for tourist promotion work in these countries. To arouse inter¬ 
est among Europeaos to visit India, a chajn of offices were also 
opened in the coatioent. The first Office in Europe was opened 
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in London ia Ju!y 1955. Two aiore offices weto opened, One 
in Paris in February 1956 end ibe other in Frankfurt ia Septen* 
ber of tbe same year, io order to prooioto tourist iraflic frorn 
Australia and New Zealand, a tourist office was opened ia Mel- 
borne in September 1956. Also in 1956 an office was opened 
in Colombo on the occasion of 2,SOOtb anniversary of Oautam 
Buddha. The office in Colombo was responsible for bclpiog 
and promoting a large Buddist traffic from Sri Lanka. 

Tbe duties performed by the Tourist offices abroad were 
more or less similar lo those perfocined by the Regional Offices 
in India, with the dilTerence that wfaiie the Regronal Offices in 
India mainly assisted tbe foreign tourists who arrived in India, 
tbe tourist offices abroad furnished preliminary iDforraalion to 
the would'be tourists who lotended visiting India. Their duties 
included publicity and public relations, sales promoliOB and 
reporting to the Central Department of Tourism about the 
treads in the tourist travel abroad. 

The details of the functions of (he Tourist Offices abroad arc 
as follows: 

1. To establish and maiotain continuous contacts with Travel 
agents, airiioeSi sbippiDg companies, professional clubs and 

loternatiosal tourist proreoiion sodecies. 

2. To establish asd zsamtain continuous contact with heads 
of national tourist offices of tbe host countries, tour pro¬ 
moters, travel writers, film and TV producers, etc. 

3. Tourist publicity and promotioa by way of sponsoring arti¬ 
cles in press, and items in televisioo and radio programmes, 
by advertisement campaigns and through participation in 
exhibitions, etc. 

4. To supply up-to*date ioformation about tourist faciJities io 
lodla through various channels to (be poteatial visitors. 

5. To supply information to centra] department of tourism 
about current trends in tourism in tha area of their reaped* 
tive jurisdiaioQ. 

6. To orgaoisB film shows of tourist documentaries and other 
films of tourist interests for various groups. 

7., To organise and supervise the advertisemeot programmes 
geared toward promotion of tourist traffic to India. 

8. To attead to various personal and postal enquiries made by 
potential tourists and to assist ia preparation of itineraries. 

9. To prepare a moothJy newsletter giving ail Che iaformatioa 
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of tourUt iQterat. 

10. To distribuM tourist literature to travel ageots, wholeseilers» 
a Bd other agencies responsible for promo tins tourist traElic 
and maiotaining a oaiUog list for distilhutioo of publicity 
raaterjal. 

11. To participate in all social functioaSi coafereoce aod meet¬ 
ings vith a view to acqu aiming the poteatial visitor about 
lodia aod its tourist attractions. 

In short, the functions of tourist olQces abroad includo 
acquaintiog the potential visitor about the various tourist attrac* 
tions and facilities available in India through publicity, public 
relation and sales promoiioa. 

Criteria for Opening Overseas Offices 

The most effective way of developing tourist traffic from 
abroad is to establish direct link with the countries concerned 
by opening tourist offices there. Tbe tourist offices set up im 
other countries work for the promotion of tourism traffic to 
their borne country. Although Che main criteria for opening 
new offices abroad is tbe number of tourists coming from the 
country concerned, there are many more factors which art taken 
into consideration. Following are some of the factors taken into 
account before openiog a new office overseas. 

!. The potentiality of tbe tourist market in the area. 

2. The spending capacity and the travel coasciousoess of the 
population of the couotry. 

3. The need to develop a particular area from the foreign ex¬ 
change point of view, e.g., hard currency areas. 

4. Tbe cultural and/or historic affinity between India and the 
country concerned. 

5. The importance of tbe place from the interoatiooal tourism 
point of view. An office at such a place can persuade the 
transit tourists to includs India In their itineraries. 

Seitlng Up 0 / ihe Department of Tourism 

It was on Che 2sC March, 1958 that a separate Tourism 
DepartmeuC was created in the Ministry of Transport to deal 
with all matters concerning tourism. Thus a long awaited need 
of such a department was at last met. Tbe new Department 
was put under Che charge of the Director Geaeial who had 
under him one Deputy Director General and four Directors 
each jo charge of Administration. Publicity, Travel Relations 
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dud Plaaoing a^d Development. 

J*reseni FesUhn 

By the PresidentiaJ order dated March 14, 1967, the Depart* 
ment of Aviation and Tourism which was uodcr the Ministry of 
Transport and Ovil Aviation was formed into a separate 
Ministry designated as the Mloistry of Tourism and Qvil 
Aviation, with two constituent departments; (0 Department of 
Tourism and (it) Department of Civil Aviation. The Ministry 
was under the charge of a full time Minister. It was after 
nearly eighteen years that the subject of 'Tourism' was accorded 
a separate entity aod became independent of Transport. With 
the formaiioQ of the new Ministry of Tourism and Civil Avia¬ 
tion, tourism got the importance due to it and thereby achieved 
allround expansion in its activities* 

The Department of Tourism now became an attached non- 
participating office of the Ministry of Tourism and Gvil Avia¬ 
tion headed by the Director General of Tourism. The Director 
General of Tourism carried an ex-ofSck> status of an Additional 
Secretary to the Government of India. Although an attached 
office, the department is both a policy-making and an executive 
organisatlofl and corresponds directly with the other Ministries 
and departments of the Central Govemnent and the State 
governments. The Director General is assisted by one Add!* 
tional Director General one Joint Director General a Deputy 
Secretary and five Deputy Director Generals. 

The functions of the Department of Tourism are both pro* 
motional and organisational which are conducted by the follow* 
log eight divisions: 

1. Planning and Programming Division; 

2. Publicity and Confereuce Division; 

3. Travel Trade and Hospitality Division; 

4. Accommodation Division; 

5. Supplementary Accommodation Division; 

6. Wild Life Tourism Division; 

7. Market Research Division; and 

8. Admioistraiioo. 

The activities of the Departmeut have since increased maiii* 
fold and cover wide range of subjects. The manifold activities 
fall under the following broad heads: 

1. Collection, compilation and disscirrination of tourist infor¬ 
mation in India and abroad and attending to enquiries from 
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mteroatiosal toucista, tour operators aod Uaval iodustry, 
such as, airlioes. steamship compaaies aod hotels. 

2. Cooperation with iotematiODal travel aod tourist organisa¬ 
tions at governmeDt and non<goverameoC levels. 

3. Development of tourist fadlities of Interest to international 
tourists. 

4. Publicity at home aod abroad with the object of creating an 
overall awareness of the importance of tourism. 

5. SimpliRcationotfroD^r formalities in respect of interna¬ 
tional tourists. 

6. Regulation of activities of the various segments of the travel 
trade, such as hotels, youth hostels, travel agents, wild life 
out-fit(ers, guides, tourist car operators and shopkeepers 
catering to tourist needs. 

7. Compilation of statistics and market research on inter¬ 
national tourist traffic to India and their utilisation for more 
effective tourist promotion. 

In order to establish Uafson with various Ministries, and 
coordinate various aclfvltles pertaining to tourism, the Depart¬ 
ment is represented on the following Coounittees and Advisory 
bodies: 

1. StandiQg Facilitation Committee of the DGCA. 

2. Civil Aviation Development Fund Committee. 

3. Advisory Committee on the Indian Airlines. 

4. Export*Import Advisory Council. 

5* Indian Board for Wild Life. 

6. Central Advisory Board of Archaeology. 

7. Aerodrome Planning Group. 

5. Hole! Industry Study Groups of the Ministry of Labour. 

9. Governing Body of the Institute of Hotel Managementi 
Catering Technology and Nutrition, New Delhi, Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. 

10. Ad fw Committee to review statutory rules regarding the use 
of protected monuments and sites for holding public fuQc- 
tiOQs sponsored by the goveromeot and non* government 
organisations. 

11. Central Post and Telegraph Advisory Council. 

12. India Tourism Development Corporation. 

The Department has a chain of eleven Tourist Information 
OJBees established in important cities in India. Four of these 
offices (Regiofial Offices) are located at Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta 
and Madraa which are the major ports of entry. Remaining 
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sub-ofSces sra funciiooing, at focal points oftcurist interest in 
Agra, Auraogabad, Coebio, Jaipur, Kbajuraho, Jairima and 
Varanasi. Tbere is a Govemment of India Tourist Centre at 
Jalgaon. To facilitate the promotion of Winter Sports in 
Gulmarg, a project has been commissioned and a Project 
opened in Srinagar. The tourist offices in India furnish 
information to the tourists regarding travel and tourist attrac* 
tioos in India and also render assistance ctaoa^fiaancial nature. 
These offices htip the Department in exercising some measure 
of control over various segments of travel trade and try to ensure 
that tbe foreign tourists get various services at reasonable cost 
and are not inconvenienced in any way during their period of 
stay in India. All these offices work in close collaboration with 
State Govern ments, travel agencies, excursion agencies, hoteliers, 
earners, shikar ouflitters, photo, safari and tourist car operators. 

For cversess prorootion, the Department has eighteen offices. 
The offices located at New York, Los Angeles, Chicago and 
Toronto cover USA, Latin America, Canada and Carribean 
Islands. Regional Director with headquarters in New York 
supervises the functioning of these offices. In Europe the offices 
are located at London, Cenevat Paris, Frankfurt, Brussels, 
Stockholm, Vienna and Milan. These Offices cover Contineutal 
Europe under the directions of a Regional Director stationed in 
Geneva. The office in Sydney under the direction of Regional 
Director covers Australia, New Zealand and Fiji Islands. Two 
more offices one each in Melbourne and Perth have also been 
opened. Tbe tourist office in Tokyo under the supervision of 
Regional Director covers Japan, Phillippines. Hong Kong and 
Thailand. Recently an office has been opened in Bangkok In 
Thailand. The office in Singapore which also operates under 
the guidance of the Tokyo Office covers Singapore, Malaysia 
and Indonesia. West Asia is covered by a tourist office located 
Id Kuwait. Regional Director, Kuwait, directs the functioning 
of this office. Recently, a one man office has been opened In 
Tehian. Besides tbese offices four Tourist Promotion Officers 
have been posted at Washington, Miami, Dallas and San 
Fransisco. These offices are onc'man opentioas. The pubU> 
city work of overseas offices is directed in clox collaboration 
with Air India under the schemes kuowa as ^Operation* 
schemes. 

The overseas tourist offices form a direct link between the 
Department and the Travel Trade in foreign countries. Their 
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fkioctiom incJiida haodliog of eaquiries, dlssefaioAiioo of accu¬ 
rate ioformaliOD, adverti&jog^ pubJicity, public rclotioQ with 
press and travel trade and supply of ii^(o*date information to 
tbfi Department about cumnt trends in tourism in the area of 
their jurisdiction. 

From a smaU beginning in the year 1949. the Tourist Organi¬ 
sation as it stands now has passed through various facets. The 
lecogniiioQ given to tourism as an industry paved the way for 
its standing as an iadependent discipline. In between the years 
1949 and today (here has been a tremendous amount of work 
which has helped in strengthening the organisation. The 
appointment of various expert committees, advisory oommitiees. 
councils and boards from time to time has also helped the 
organisation grow tremendonsly. 

The next chapter will discuss in depth bow the constitution 
and the recommendations of these bodies have helped in streng¬ 
thening ibe tourism organisation through the years. 
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In order to reflect OD the growth of tourism over the last 25 
years, it wiil be necessary to know theroic of the various oflwlols 
as Weil as noQ*o£cisl bodies constituted and attached to tourism. 
Over the yean the Department of Tourism has constituted high 
level advisory bodies in the form of boards, councils and com¬ 
mittees. The bodies both official as wdl aa non*official have 
played a very vital role \a the development of tourism in the 
country. But before we discuss in detail the constitution and 
working of these high level bodies, let os understand wbat 
actually these are. 

Boards consist of an odd number of members, neither too 
many nor too few appelated by the executive bead of the 
government department for overlapping terms. The Boards 
constituted by a resolution serve for a specific period of time. 
The members constituting the Board are generally experts in (he 
specifle and allied fields and r^resent both the government as 
well as private orgaoisattoDS. The members art appointed by the 
government. Boards have ceriain specified responsibilities and 
functions. The rules and procedures for the conduct of busi¬ 
ness are specified. The members of the Board are free to advise 
the Chairman either on his request or on their own initiative on 
matters relevant to the objectives of the Board. They are 
entitled Co be kept inforined and have access to all records. Tbeir 
suggestions and recommondatioos are geneiaUy followed. 

Councih are an assembly of experts sumruoned or convened 
foe consultation, deliberation and advice. The Councils are 
appointed by a resolution and are reprcseoled by both official 
and non-official members who are experts In the field or in allied 
fields. The Council members who meet at regular intervals give 
suggestions and recommendations which are generally followed. 
The decisioos of the Council as far as poaible arc uoanimous 
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ia Dsture. In case tbis j$ sot so, the decision is reached by a 
simple majority of the votes cast and in (he event of votes being 
equally divided, the Chairman has an additional or casting 
vote. The Chairman has all the necessary powers to supple^ 
tnent the rules and to give rulings for the orderly and prompt 
despatch of (he business of the Council. The minutes or pro* 
ceedings of each meeting are prepared as soon as possible by 
the Secretary of the Council and are audienticated by the 
Chairman. Copies of the minutes are furnished to all the 
members. The Councils are constituted for a fixed |>eriod of 
time after expiry of which, they are reconstituted. 

Advisory Comminees tie o( two general types—eonsiituent 
aod technical- Members of the ConsiUuent Advisory Commiitees 
may be chosen for tbeir personal qualiheations or because they 
represent social, professional or other groups in the cooununity. 
Technical Advisory Committees, on (he other hand, are designed 
to assist Che administracive officers ia the formulation of plans 
and in the development and application of various techniques 
of value in the particular programme. The advisory committees 
are established on a temporary basis. The members who consti> 
tute tbe committee are both official as well as non official and 
are experts in tbe given field or in allied fields. Tbe head of tbe 
committee is a Chairman. The committees meet at regular 
intervals and their suggestions and recommendations ate general¬ 
ly followed. 

The Department of Tourism since its ioception has bad 
tbe following top level expert bodies: (0 The Tourist Traffic 
Advisory Committee, (ff) Regional Tourist Advisory Commit¬ 
tees, (fii) National Tourism Board, Tourist Development 
Council. In (be following paragraphs details of these high 
level expect bodies have been discussed. 

Tburist Traffic Advisory CommUfee 

In order to associate the public and the travel trade with 
their tourist promotional activities, the Mtoislry of Transport, 
Government of India, set up a Central Tourist Traffic Advisory 
Commitfee at New Delhi in tbe year 1950- The Committee was 
reconstituted in February 1953. Tbe Committee which included 
representatives of the various Ministries concerned and of tourist 
trade as also public men was set up with the objective of coordt- 
natiflg the work at the Centre and advising the Government on 
tourist problems. Regfonol Advisory Commlitees were also 
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foffflsd at Osihi. Bombay. Madras aad Calcutta with a view to 
fissut tbe Regioo&t Touriit Officers. Tlie Committees provided 
a common forum to tbe various elements of tourist trade to meet 
together and exchange their views with their assistance and in 
oooperation with the Centra! Ministries and State Governments 
concerned. 

CoMPOsmoN 

Following was the cornposltion of the Central Tourist Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

Minister for Transport and SUiiways— ChalrMon. 

Deputy Minister for Transport and Railways 

^Vice-Cfuirman 

Official Members 

Secretsry, Ministry of Transport 
Chainnan, Railway Board 
Secretary, Ministry of Home Affairs 
Secretary> Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
Secretary, Ministry of Information & Broadcasting 
Director General of Archaeology 
Director General of Civil Aviation 

Repreentative of the Ministry of External Affairs (External 
Publicity Division) 

Representative of the MinUtry of Finance (Revenue Division) 
Deputy Secrotaty, Ministry of Transport—Secretary, of the 
Committee 

Representatives of various State OoveramenU Regional 
Tourist Officers. 


KoB'Official Members 

Representative of Airlines 
Representative of Hotel Association 
Representative of Travel Agents. 

Chairman or any other nomofficial representative of each of 
the Regional Tourist Advisory Committees. 

The Regional Tourist Traffic Advisory Committees were 
represented by both official as well as non-official members. 
Official members included represeatatives of various concerned 
authorities like police, customs, municipal corporations, trans¬ 
port and railways. Non*official members included representa¬ 
tives of travel agents, hotel associations, airlines, shipping 
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companies (on the Regional Tourist Traffic Advisory Committees 
—Bombay, Calcutta and Madras), taxi owoers, and automobile 
fissoeiatioos. The Regional Tourist Officer in each region was 
either Convenor or Secretary of the Couuuilteo. 

In a meeting of a Central Advisory Committee held in Decem¬ 
ber 1954, tbo representatives of the State Coveromeats were 
asked to establish S/aic Tourist Advisory Committees as well as 
Locai Ccifimitices in (Le important places of tourist interest 
within ibeic respective jurisdiction. It was decided that each 
State Government should establish a Tourist Advisory Committee 
to ad«/f$e them in regard to the development of tourist centres 
in that State, The Local Committees were to send representa¬ 
tives to tbe State Advisory Committee who, in turn were to 
serve representatives on (he Regional Advisory Committees 
concerned. Asa result of this decision, several States formed 
the State Tourist Advisory Committees. 

FUNCnONS OP COMMITCEES 

The main function of tbe Central Tourist Traffic Advisory 
Committee was to associate the public and the travel trade with 
the tourist promotional activities of the Government, This was 
ultimately to result in the growth of tourism in the country. 
Another important function of this Committee was to have e 
proper thivon between various Government departments con¬ 
cerned with towjsm as it was felt that coordination was very 
essential for proper growth and development of tourist traffic. 

The function of the Regional Advisory Committee was to 
advise the State Goveroments within their respective regions 
about the deficiencies at important tourist places in the region 
and in regard to the improvement of roads, transport, hotel 
accommodation etc. Looking after the Infrastructure was its 
main concern. The Re^onal Committee was also to keep in 
touch with the State Governments, the local tourist agencies, tbe 
railway authorities, tbe airlines, shipping agencies and hotels and 
was to bring to the notice of the Ministry of Transport or the 
local authorities as tbe case may be, such complaints made by 
tourists a$ well as tourist agencies regarding Jack of amenities 
which cannot be resolved by local officers. One of in sub-corn- 
miliees known as the Cultural and Hospitality Sub~Commiitee 
had an important function. This sub-committee was to arrange 
for cultural programmes for visiting tourists by way of dances 
or music performances by artists of repute. Opportunities were 
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also afforded to visitiag tourists to get to know local people in 
the cities by arraogmg for visits to the homes of private local 
families. 

The State Tourist Advisory Commiliees were rcspoosible for 
taking care of the development and publicity of all the impot- 
lent places in the Stale concerned. They were also to make 
suggestions for the impxovement of tourist iraffle facilities in 
their respective States. Development of bone tourism was to 
be the main responsibility of the State committee. The Chair- 
mao of each of the State Tourist Advisory Committees was 
generally the Minister in charge of Tourism in the State. 

The Local Committees were iateaded to took after the 
Improvement of the local tourist cectres and to bring the deS- 
cieocies to the notice of the State Governments with a view to 
their removal. They were also expected to look into the com¬ 
plaints of the tourists. ' 

A close look at the functions of various committees win 
show that the scope of these was very wide, covering a wide 
range of subjects of tonrist interest. It is, however, difficult to 
quantify the achievements of these committees but it can be 
definitely said that as a result of their deliberations tourist traf¬ 
fic did receive a lot of encouragement. Considerable progress 
was made in the relaxation of various goveromental regulations 
legardiog registration and custom formalities, currency exchange, 
recoguition of travel agents, improvements in hotels, etc. Other 
important matters considered by these committees were guide 
services, collection of tourist statistics and revival of internal 
tourist traffic to hill stations. 

In the eleventh meeting of (be Central Tourist Traffic Ad¬ 
visory Committee held in Simla on June 22, 1957, a recom¬ 
mendation was made that the existing Central Tourist Traffic 
Advisory Committee should be reconstituted into a Tourist 
Development Council so as to make It more iafiueniial and 
representative. This meeting was also at tended by the represen¬ 
tatives of Slate Governments dealiag with tourism as well as 
heads of the tourist offices and representatives of Kegionai 
Advisory Committees. The recommendation was accepted and 
also implemented. Thus was born Tourtsi Development Council. 

Tourist Development Council 

The Tourist Development Council was set up in February 
J958 under the then Department of TourlsiD, Ministry of 
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Tfftiuporl Rnd ComnuDicaiion, Tills is the principal advisory 
body at the national level. The Counul consists of 64 members* 
iacluding the Stale Minliters of Tourism. Central GoveromeDt 
ofiicials coanteted with tourism, archaeology and forests, repre- 
seacaiives of railways, shipping, transport and airlines. 9 mem* 
bera of Parliament, representatives of the Federation of Hotel 
and Restaurant Association of India, Wiid*Ufe Association 
of India, and 9 members of the public. The Tourist Elevebp* 
ment Council meets once a year and (he deliberations generally 
last for two to three days. Matters rclatiog to tourism are 
discussed At length and resolutions passed for impJementatioa 
by the various tourism authorities at the Centre and in the 
States. 

Composition : 

T^e Council which was reconstituted in October 1971 is 
composed of the following membera : 

Minister of Tourism and Civil Aviation in (he Central 
Government— Chairman 

Minister of State or Deputy Minister of Tourism and Gvtl 
Aviation in the Central Govefament^>'ice*C/jflfrmon 

Members 

Member (ludustiy), Planniag Commission. 

Ministers*—Incbarge of Tourism in each State and Unioo 
Territory. 

Secretary—Ministry of Tourism and Civil Aviaiioa. 

Director General, Department of Tourism. 

Director General, Department of Civil Aviation. 

Director Genera). Archaeological Survey of India. 

Inspector General of Forests, Ministry of Food and Agri* 
culture. 

Representative of Ministry of Finance, Departmeut of Ex.- 
penditure. 

Representative of Mioistry of Works and Housing. 

Representative of Ministry of Railways. 

Representative of Ministry of Transport and Shipping. 

Chief Secretary of a Union Territory 
(where there is no legblature). 

Members of Parliament (Nine). They shall be nominated 
by the Ooveniment of India io the Ministry dealing with 
Tourism. 
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Other joembers of the CoubqU are the represeoUtives of 
fol/owifig orgaa^tioas (ooeeacb). 

Federation of Hotel and ftestauraot Association of lodia. 

Travel Agents Association of India. 

Air India. 

Indian Airlines. 

Shikar OutAtters Association of India. 

Foreign Shipping Companies of lodia. 

India Tourism Development Corporation. 

Federation of Indian Cbambers of Commerce and Industry. 

Federation of Automobile Association of India. 

Members of the Public (Nine) m be nominated by Cbe Minis* 
try of Tourism and Civil Aviation. 

An Official nominated by the Central Governmeat U to be 
Secretary of the Council. 

Functions op tba Cowett 

The main function of the Council is to recommend various 
measures necessaiy for tbe promoiioa of tourist traffic to India 
from other countries and from one part of the country to an* 
other, Development of both foreign as well as domestic tourism 
is thus its main objective. The reeommendatioQa of the Couxidl 
relate to augmentation of accommodation, transport and com* 
municatioQ facility, eniercainmeot and recreation facility, for¬ 
mulation of plans and schemes, minimising of nuisance created 
by touts, beggars, hawkers by setting up a tourist police force 
and encouragement of youth travel. Constmetioa of holiday 
homes, declaration of tourism as an export industry with incen¬ 
tives to be taken as in the case of other export industries are 
some of the other importanc recoiumendaiions. Whilethbrecom- 
mecd at ions of the Council are generally In respect of matters 
concerning the country as a whole, it is not debarred from mak* 
iog the same in respect of measures for the development of 
tourist traffic to a particular place. 

The recommendations of the CouocO are advisory in cbarac* 
tor, but in view of the high level representation on the Council, 
its recommendations assist in uniformity of approach at the 
levels of the Centre and the States. 

The Council which Dormally meets once a year has so far 
held fifteen meetings^since its inception in 195B. The last 
n^eeting of the Council was held in Coa in October 1972. The 
Council is reconstituted every three years, The present Tourist 
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Devebparent Council which was setup by a resolution of the 
Govern meDt in November 1971 for a tenure of three years was 
due for recousiitutioo in October 1974. 

It is difficult to quantify the echievemeots of the Council as 
no review or assessment of its achievements is made and it is 
purely an advisory body having no executive functions. The 
achievements, however, can be noted in terms of the lecommen* 
dations it makes and the resolutions It adopts when it meets 
once a year. Several important developments in the field of 
tourism in India have, however, been the result of the Councirs 
recom meodations. 

Jies^nol Tourist A<Ivisory Committees 

In order to ensure Chat the resolutions of the Tourist Develops 
meat Couocil were implemented by (be member Siaiea, four 
Regional Toorlst Advisory Committees were constituted in 
February 1970. Another objective of setting up these advisory 
commiitces was to establish closer coordination among the 
States on a regional basis. Thd States represented oo each 
Regional CotumitlM are as follows t 

1. Northern Region 

Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab, Haryana, 

Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, 

Delhi and Chandigarh. 

2. >Vesterfi Region 

Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Goa. 

3. Southern Region 

Taou1 Nadu, Kerala, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and 
Pondicherry. 

4. Eastern Roglon 

West Bengal. Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Nagaland, Tripura, 
Manipur, Aodamaa and Nicobar Islands. 

GOMPOSniON 

The composition of the committees is as follows : 

Regional Director. Government of India Tourist Office 
-COSyE^fOR. 

Secretary Tourism, State Government. 

Director of State Tourism Boards. 

Concerned officers deputed by the State Governments. 
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Regional representatives of Customs, Indian 

Airlines, Travel Agents, Hotel and Restaurants. 

FUNCTIOMS 

The primary function of the Regional Committees comprises 
coordination between Central aod State Governments as well as 
the essential segments of the tourist industry. The comoiitlees 
were set up pricnnrily for implementing Che Tourist Develop* 
ment Councils' recommendations, ensuring regular regional con> 
Bultation aod better coordination between the Centre and the 
States. 

The meetings of these committees take place in the respec* 
tive State of the region by rotation. The Minister of Tourism 
in the State where the meeting takes place is requested to preside 
over tlie meeting. The Committees which started with ioftlal 
enthusiasm have rather lost their momentum because aU State 
Oovernmants have now their own Tourism Advisory Committees. 
National Touffsm Board 

The formation of cbe National Tourism Board was announc¬ 
ed by the Minister of Tourism and Civil Avietioo in Parlia¬ 
ment on 11 Mey 1972. The Board which ^consists of 10 
ofRcial and 6 aoa officlal members is an apex body. The official 
members represent the various governmeoi departments includ¬ 
ing undertakings with which the Deparimeot of Tourism ia 
closely eoonected. The oon*offlciBl members belong to the 
travel trade and also include some prominent figures iu the field 
of tourism. The Board was created as part of the partial im- 
plemeutation of the recommeodations of United Nations Deve¬ 
lopment Programme (UNDP), experts aod the report of ibe 
Indian Institute of Public Adminisiratioo. The recommenda¬ 
tions contained in these reports related to (he merger of the 
Departtnent of Tourism and Indian Tourism Development 
Corporation in a National Tourism Authority for unihed and 
concerted tourism promotional policy. However, this proposal 
was not accepted. Instead, the Government decided lo setup 
(be highest policy-making body in the sphere of tourism nod 
gave it the nnme 'National Tourism Board.* 

Setting up of the National Tourism Board was one of the 
major institutional changes brought about in an effort to make 
the national tourist organisation more responsive and capable 
of meeting the requlreraents of the growing industry. Tbe objec¬ 
tives of the Board are to advise the Minister in the natters of 
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policy and lo pro vide fresh impetus (o the dcvelopmcDl of 
tourism io the country. 

FUNCTTtONS 

The Board which has been set up as a standiog body is to 
deal with specific progcamraes and plans of tourism dcvelopoent 
JO the country touching all aspects of tourism j'ndustry. The 
Board will have the task of preparing the overall national plan 
for tourism covering both the public and private sectors. Tho 
Board which is expected to meet once in three months, will be 
serviced by the Department of Tourism and India Tourism 
Development Corporation for implemcDtation of its recommen¬ 
dations. It waa aot considered necessary lo delegate any executive 
or finaocisd powers to the Board as implementalion would be 
the responsibility of the Department of Tourism and the India 
Tourism Development Corporation. Its functions will, (hero- 
fore, be dislinot from those of the Tourist Development Couucil 
which is a deliberative body on matters of policy aod overall 
programmes. The Council has also a very large membership 
in order to enable adequate thiokiog oo issues of policy. The 
Board is. on th$ other band, a smaller body with distinct func¬ 
tions in relation to plans and physical targets. The Board was 
set up to advise the Mioislcr on the directions in which Tourism 
should bo developed in the Fifth Five-Year Plan when a large 
ioerease in investment was expected. 

CoMROSITtON 

The composition of the National Tourism Board is as 
follows; 

Minister of Tourism aod OviJ Aviation—C/iofrmmi 

Minister of State for Tourism and Civil Aviatioo 

— Vice’Chalrman 


Members (Official) 

Secretary, Ministry of Tourism end Civil Aviation. 
Financial Adviser (Tourism), 

Ministry of Pioance. 

Cbairman cum-Maaaging Director, 

India Tourism Development Corporatioo. 

Member (TrafBe), 

Railway Board. 

Managing Director, 

Air-India. 
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Masagiag D)r«ctor, 

Indiao AirUnea. 

Director Ceneral, 

Archaeological Survey of India. 

Cbairmao, 

loter*State Transport Commission. 

DirociOf General Membtr^ 

Department of Tourism Secretary 

Members (Nob. Official) 

Representative of Hotels 
Representative of Travel Trade Press 
Representative of Travel Agents. 

The Oflicial members of the Board repiesenting vaiioua 
sovernment departments are to provide the coordination neces* 
aary for the implementation of various touridm schemes. The 
ooD'oScial members on the other band are expected (ocootri- 
bute vital new ideas and give the Department of Tourism the 
benefit of their expertise in the field of tourism. 

With regard to achjevemeats of the Board so far. It can be 
stated that some of the recommeodatioos made by its members 
in various meetings held so far bad some impact on tbe 
industry. In Its meedugs held so far. (he Board bas discus¬ 
sed the following matters and made specific recommendations: 

1. Various facilitation measures at International Airports pri* 
marily to help the incoming tourists. 

2> Directions for tbe Fifth Plan on tourism. Recommenda¬ 
tions about development of various schemes during tbe Fifth 
Plan. 

3. Undartaking a Coat Benefit Study on tourism and its 
impact on Indian economy. The assigotnentof the above 
study to the National Council of Applied Economic Re¬ 
search. 

4. Restructuring of India Tourism Development Corporation, 
Since September 1975, no meetinga of the Board have been 

held. Tbe Board has been rather ineffective since then. There 
has lately been some thinking on either to wind up the Board or 
to reconstitute it into a more compact body and make it mere 
representative and brondbased. Vet another line of Ihloking is 
that the National Tourism Board should be merged into Tourism 
Development Council. This proposal, however, has found 
favour and steps are being taken to reconstitute the Tourist 
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Devdopmeat CouadJ. This is beiog doae witb a view to reduce 
the Jiuzfiber of advisory committeea aad effect ecooomy aod also 
to make the deUberatioos of the Tourist DevelopmenC Council 
more effeeiive and broadbased. 

These various goveramect bodies appointed for the develop* 
ment of tourism have played a crucial role in making tourism 
an important industry. Besides these, the Govcmmont also 
appointed some other important expert committees to look into 
various facets of tourism. The following pages will give a brief 
account of such committees and (he cole they have played in 
streogtheniog tourism. 

Ad‘hf>c CotnmUtet on Tourhm 

The Ad-hoc Cocnmittee on Tourism set up in March 1963 
can be considered a landmark in cbe history of development of 
tcunsra in India. The Committee appointed by the Ministry of 
Transport and Commuoicaiioo was set up to enquire into the 
causes of the decline in the rate of growth of tourist traffic 
which began slowing down in 1960-62 and to suggest ways and 
means of expanding tourist traffic. The terms of refeieocc of the 
Committee were as follows : 

(0 Examine, generally, the conditions prevailing in the country 
from (he point of view of promoting toudst tralho and to 
suggest ways and means of improving those conditions with a 
view to achieving an expansion in the traffic by at least 
20 per cent a year In (he next three years, and thereafter at 
a progressive rate of locrease. 

(U) In particular to 

(d) assess the requirements of tourism in respect of hotel 
accommodation and transport arrangements and suggest 
necessary measures for the speedy provision and 
improvement of these facilities ; 

(6) examine the present rules and procedure regarding visa, 
customs, and other formalities with a view to facilitating 
entry and exit of tourists; and, 

(e) rtcommead necessary reorganisation of publicity pro¬ 
grammes and other steps required to bring about the 
desired expansion of traffic. 

(Ui) Suggest measures necessary to ensure that the foreign ex* 
change earned from tourism and resulting from Its expan¬ 
sion is protected against leakage. 
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CoMposmoN 

The GiffimiKM consisted of the foliowiag ; 

L. K. Jha : Secretary, Department of Economic A^irs— 

Chairman. 

Y.T. Shah : Joint Secretary, Departnieot of Ecoaomlc 
AITsIrs. 

S. Mvllick : General Manager, Indiao Airlines Corporation. 

Fateh Singh : Joint Secretary. Ministry ofHonic ACTairs. 

M. G, Abrol: Officer on Special Duty, Central Board of 

Revenue. 

S.N. Chib : Director General and ex-officIo Joint Secretary, 
Deportment of Tourism— Mmber Secretary. 

The Committee wbfch held its first meeting on March IS, 
1963 subsequently met eighteen times, between March 28 and 
August 12, 1963. The report was submitted oo August 23, 
1963. The Committee covered a large number of areas. A 
Bumber of important recommer dal ions were made by the Com* 
mitiee. The recommeodaiioa made related to areas like value 
of tourism, ftoDtier formalities, provision of facilities at alrporu, 
transport facilities, hotels, publicity and promotion, develop* 
ment of tourist centres, shopping and entertainment, trsinlag of 
personnel for tourism, leakage of foreign exchange and building 
up of a tourism organlsatioD. 

Some of the other Committees appointed were as follows: 

1. Tourist Promotion Gommittee (1957) 

With a view to coordinating and Increasing promotional acti* 
vitiea, a committee called Tourist Promotion Committee consist* 
log of the Cabinet Secretary and heads of Departmeots of the 
GcverDmeot of India whose fucciioni related to tourist pro* 
motion was set up in December 1937. The Committee was set 
up to consider various aspects of tourist developmeotal activities 
lu^ as tourist publicity, provision of amenities at airports, 
management of rest houses, modernisation of airports, establish* 
ment of duty free shops at airports, etc. 

2. Hold Scaadsrda aad Rate Structure 

GommUcee (1957) 

The Hotel Standards and Rale Structure Committee was 
constituted by the Government of India on September 18, 1957. 
Following were its terms of reference : 

(/) To frame criteria for (he classification of hotels keeping ia 
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view the criteria laid down by existing ialeraatbaal orgaoi* 
aatioDs deaJing with (be hotel iadustry. 

<//) To recon) mead the aumber and type of class! beat ions that 
should be applicable, e.g. whether to iotroduce the Star 
system as is prevaleot in some countries or any other suit* 
able system ot classification. 

(//O Taklog into account the price level obtaining m lodia* (he 
cost of hotel keeping sod other relevant factors, to recom* 
mead a rational rate structure for each category of hotels 
and other estftbHsbnenIS. 

(tv) For the purpose of promoting tourist trsfilc, to consider 
any other aspect of the hotel industry including the desira¬ 
bility or otherwise of legislation and/or of assistance. 

The Committee met ia Delhi and prepared a questionoaire 
which was widely circulated, ia (be hotel industry. The 
questionnaire, elicited over 350 replies. The Committee also 
examioed about 400 witnesses from Chief Ministers of Ststes to 
the least paid worker in the hotel. The Committee decided Chat 
its members should visit some of the important places of tourist 
importance in order that a quick survey should be made of 
existing conditions in hotels. A fairly large and comprehensive 
inspection was undertaken by the Committee of the hotel faci¬ 
lities available in different parts of India. 

The main objectives the Committee set before itself can be 
summarised as follows: 

(a) To lay down the criteria for the purpose of dassiiication of 
the hotels in India keeping in view international iiandards 
that apply to similar establishments elsewhere; 

^6) To suggest ways and means of promoting tourist traSc to 
and in India; 

(c) To suggest what arrangements or improveoients on existing 
arrangements are desirable for the purpose of promoting 
internal and external tourism; 

(J) Whether legislation, and if so of what type and/or assis- 
taoce and if so of what kind are necessary for the purposes 
of (he hotel Industry generally; and 
^e) Keeping in view Che price structure ptevalliog in India to 
suggest a soitable rate structure for the hotel industry. 

The Committee visited as many centres as it was possible in 
the short time available to It. The result of these visits con¬ 
firmed the Committee in its opinion that it had become uodout^ 
tediy a matter of great national urgency to promote the influx of 
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foreign tourisU into India id the context of progre^&lvely expand- 
iog development plans envisaged by the Government of India. 
The members of the Committee were of the opinion (bat time 
had come foe the rapid expansion of the hotel industry aod 
suggested that this should be dose under a proper and planned 
scheme of development. According to the Commitcee the hotel 
industry did not figure in the first and second Five-Year Plans. 
Hiey were of the opinion that they would urge tbe Planning 
Commission and ali the interests Involved, including tbe 
Ministry of Transport, that no tine should be lost for the pur¬ 
pose of planning the development of the hotel industry on a 
rapid but rational and scientihe basis itcepipg Id view the 
requirements of the country in this behalf for the next 15 years 
or 60 . Tbe above Committee was formed under the Cb airman¬ 
ship of Diwan Chaman Lall, Member, Rajya Sabha. The 
Committee had 10 members and a Member Secretary. 

3. Hotel CUssifientioa Committee (1962) 

Tourists in general, and the travel agents la particular, 
always welcome an authentic guide, indicating the categories 
of the various hotel esublishments in a country, hotels which 
have been inspected and categorised by an impartial, authorita¬ 
tive and representative body. Almost all the tourist-minded 
countries in the world engaged in international tourism have 
some form or the other of categorisation of their hotel establisl^ 
roents. Tbe need for classification is all the more urgent in 
countries where there is shortage of hotel accommodadoa. or 
countries which have, comparatively speaking, entered tbe 
tourist field only recently. 

It is for this reason that the Hotel Standards and Rate 
Structure Committee headed by Diwan Cbaman LaJl, M.P., bad 
strongly recommended in its report submitted to tbe Govern* 
ment of India in 195B, that the classification of hotels in the 
country should be undertaken as early as possible. That Com* 
miitee which went into this question in great detail, recom¬ 
mended that the classification of hotels should be on the ''Star^' 
system which has been adopted io several important countries in 
Europe. According to this system, hotels are classified into five 
categories, i.e., from tbe minimum of One Stax to tbe maximum 
of Five Star. One and Two Star hotels can be considered as of 
economy class, tbe Three Star ones as of medium elass, and the 
Four and Five Star ones as hotels of luxury class. The Hotel 
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Suadards and Rate Structure CooimiKec had aiso su^ested 
some broad criteria Tor cldssirying hotels in ladia aod even 
indicaied the Dumber of marks to be allotted co each of them. 

Tbo GoverocDent of India accepted the recommcDdation 
regarding classification made by the Hotel Standards and Rate 
Strudture Committee and appointed the Hotel Qassificatioa 
Committee on Juoe 15. 1962 under 'the Chairmanship of 
O.R. Kadapa, Deputy Director General. Department of 
Tourism. There were two oiher members of the Committee. 
The Coroniiltce was asked to associate representatives of the 
four Regional Hotel Assodatioos when they inspected the 
establishments lo their respective regions. The State Govern* 
meats were also requested to nominate their representatives to 
be associated with this Committee during its sojourn in the 
respective States. The local health authorities assisted the 
Committee in many of the places visited by the Committee. 
Following were I he terms of reference: 

(i) To invite applications from hotels which are interested iQ 
getting Goversment's recognition and which fulfil the mini* 
mum criteria laid down by the Hotel Standards and Rate 
Structure Committee for being categorised as "Starred" 
hotel. 

(fO To inspect those hotels aruoog the applicant establishments 
which in the opinion of the Committee pri/na facie fulfil the 
miDimnm conditions. 

(Ilf) To assess the relative standards of (he establishments so 
inspecled and to classify them accordiog to the Star system 
recommended by the Hotel Standards & Race Structure 
Committee. 

(i>) To formulate criteria for recognising restaurants which are 
of sufficiently high standard for purpose of catering to tourist 
traffic and to inspect those (bat fulfil such criteria and recom- 
meDd for Government's consideration the recognition of 
those establishments which actually fulfil the stipulated 
criteria. 

The response from hotels and restauraats for classification/ 
recognition was wide aod enthusiastic, la all, 324 hotels and 
123 restaurants submitted their applications. Of the hotels/ 
restauraots which were on the Government of ladia’s ui/toe 
list of recognised hotels and restaurants, only a few failed to 
apply. The Committee was Impressed by the immense improve* 
ments effected .by most of (he hotels prior to (he Committee's 
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visit aod to Qote \hAt Us visit had hdp«d to raise Uw standard 
of the hotels and restaurants to a higher level. The Committee’s 
iospectiODs wore quite detailed. All the areas, like public rooms, 
cloak rooms, private rooms and bath rooms, kitten, pantry, 
store rooms, bakery, etc. were inspected by the Committee. The 
persons incharge of these departments and individual workers 
were also interviewed by the members of the comminee. 

4. Hotel Review and Survey Committee (1967) 

One of the 29 recommendations made by the Hotel Classi' 
fication Committee was that the classidcation of hotels should be 
reviewed at least once la three years. AH the recommendations 
of this Committee were accepted by Che Goverament including 
the one that the classiHcatioo of hotels be reviewed ooce to 
three years. At the meeting of the Tourist Development Council 
in Simla ia 1967, it was suggested that an assessment shouid be 
made of the economics of (he rates charged by the hotels in 
different categories with a view to determine whether a rational 
basts could be evolved in standardising the rates. 

The Hotel Review and Survey Committee was accordingly 
appointed in November 1967 under the Chairmanship of S.D. 
Khanna. Deputy Director General, Department of Tourism. The 
following were the terms of reference of the Committee : 

(0 To invite applications afresh from all such holds as arc 
iolerested in being placed on the approved fist of the Depart¬ 
ment of Tourism: are desirous of Mng classIQed on the basis 
of criteria evolved by the Hotel Standards and Rate Struc¬ 
ture Committee and subsequently amended by the Hotel 
Cfassihcatlon Committee, 1963 and agree to abide by the 
regulatory conditions laid down by the Department of 
Tourism from time to tine. 

(ii) To survey the requiremects of additional hotel bed capa¬ 
city at the important tourist centres, as given below, to be 
provided by both public and private sectors by the ead of 
the Fourth Plan period i.e.. March 1974; and also to recom¬ 
mend the type of hotels suited for each place: 

Agra, Abmedabad, AjanCa.EHora, Aurangabad. Bombay,. 
Bangalore. Bhubaneswar, Calcutta, Cochio-Emakulaix). 
Darjeeling. Delhi, Gulmarg, Goa, Hyderabad, Jaipur, 
Jammu, Khajuraho. Kanebipuram, Konarak, Madurai, 
Madras, Mababalipnram, Mysore, Puri, Srinagar. Tanjore. 
Trivandrum, Udaipur, Varanasi; and soch other places as the 
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Comcniicee may unanimou^Jy agree to add to this list. 

{Hi) To review the rates charged by hotels which are classified 
OD the siar*sy8teni with the object of determining a rational 
basis for slaadardisiog the rates in each category. 

(fv) To inspect restaurants with the purpose of according 
approve to those which are of the requisite staodard ia 
catering to (he needs of international tourists, on the basia 
of the criteria evolved by the Hotel Classification Coni> 
mittee in its report submitted in 1963. 

Besides the Chairman who was an official of the Depart* 
ment of Tourism^ (be CommU(ee was constKuted of one re* 
preaentative of the hotels in the private sector, one represeota* 
tive of the hotels in the public sector, one representative of 
recognised travel agents in Ziidia> one representative of later- 
national airlines, and a representative each of the State Govern* 
meats of the areas which the Committee visited. * 



International Organisations and Tourism 


PariicipatioD is tha kty. word* No organissdoa caa grow with¬ 
out assoclatiflg itsdf with world bodies dealing with the same 
Psobjectand having common objectives. World bodies or inter¬ 
national organisations provide a plsttorm where officials ex¬ 
change ideas and discuss problems of mutual interest resulting 
it) promotion of the subject. International tourism organU 
aatioQs also emerged with this objective in view. The role of 
intematfonal tourism organisations in strengthening national 
tourist organisations is of vital impoctaDoe. As long back as in 
the year 1937, tourism was recognised by a world body» the 
League of Nations which with the concurrence of member 
countries defined the word 'Tourist*. This was further taken up 
by the United Nations in the year 1945. 

World Tourism Organisations, however, emerged even much 
earlier. As long back as in the year 190S, three countries— 
France, Spain and Portugal, felt the need of pooling their resour¬ 
ces )Q the interest of promoting tourism, and founded the 
*Fracco*Hi8pano*Portuguese Federacioa of Tourist Association'. 
This might bceonsidered as the first ioteraatioaBl tourist organi¬ 
sation. Later on, in the year 1925, heads of tourism of a number 
of countries founded at The Hague the 'Internationa] Union of 
Offidal Tourist Publicity Organisations*. Tbis organisation 
functioned until the eve of the last World War. lo the year 
2946, the representatives of the various natonal tourist organi¬ 
sations met in London and the following year, in 1947, the 
International Union of Official Travel OrgaoisatloDS (lUOTO) 
was founded. 

Although international tourism organisations emerged as 
early as (hat, (he vital encouragement was given by the United 
Nations conference in the year 1963. The importance of their 
work and roie was recognised by the United Nations Coofereace 
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OD International Travel and Tourism in that >ear» which rccom- 
mended that “the United Nations should consider lUOTO as its 
main instrument for Che promotion ot tourism". India's hrst 
contact with Che International tourism organisations was, how¬ 
ever, established in the year 1950 when it joined (he laCema- 
tional Union of Official Travel Organisations. 

laternadonal Union of Official Travel Organisations 

It was in 1925 that the International Union of Olficiel Travel 
Organisation (lUOTO) had its beginning. The growth of mtcT' 
national tourism in the 'twenties, and the consequent need for 
cooperation between national tourist bodies, led to the holding 
of an international conference in 1925 called by the National 
Tourist Office of Holland. Represen(atives of fourteen countries 
took part Further conferences led to the setting up of the Inter¬ 
national Union of Naciooal Tourist Propaganda Organisations 
(lUNTPO) at The Hague, This body sought to promote facilita¬ 
tion and overcome the obsuclea to free international tourist 
traffic^ such obstacles having come about aa a result of the 
1914-lS World War, lUKTPO, whose aims were more stream¬ 
lined than its title, established close contact with the Economic 
Committee of (he old League of Nations. 

With tbe advent of the Second World War, lUNTPO had to 
discontinue its practical activities. It was with the object of 
contributing to post-war reconstruction that one of its members, 
the Travel Association of Great Britain and Northern Ireiand, 
decided in Che spring of 1946 to call a Woi Id Conference of 
Naiional Tourist Organisations to discuss the restoration and 
reconstruction of travel facilitation destroyed by the war. The 
conference took place in London in October 1946 and (he 
following year, in 1947, the International Union of Ozhcial 
Travel Organisations (lUOTO) was founded. The Organisation 
represented over one hundred national tourism offices of various 
countries as full members and about national and interna¬ 
tional organisatioos, of both public and private sector, as asso¬ 
ciate memters. It was at that time the only organisation whose 
activities Klated to every aspect of tourism throughout the 
world. One of its major tasks was the stimulation and coordi¬ 
nation of tourism development. The category of full members 
was restricted to national tourist organisations or other organi- 
satioEs set up to promote the development of tourism, esta¬ 
blished or recognised by the govcrnnienl of (be couatries. The 
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category of associate members waa coo fined to iaternatioflal or 
national organisations, ^thec oommercial or aOD-commercial, 
ropreseDtiDg tourist interests or interested in promotion of 
tourism. 

The following chart shows the various iUOTO bodies 
lesponaible for drawing up and impleoieoting its policy. 
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lUOTO had cJoser cooperation with the United Nations 
Bconomicand Social Council (ECOSOC). the World Health 
Organisation (WHO)« the loternational Labour Organisation 
(ILO), the iDternatiooal Civil Aviation Orgenisation (ICAO) 
and the Inter*Governmental Maritime Consultative OrganUaiion 
(IMCO). It also had permanent links with the regional commis¬ 
sions of the United Nations. The Organisation was set up with 
tbe following objeclives: 

To promore the economic development of countries through 
tourism. 

To 9nhanct the social and cultural role of tourism in the life 
of oationa. 

To further the vital contribution of tourbm to international 
trade. 

To foster tbe steady expansion of international tourist Sow. 
To protect the interests of tourists and the tourist industry. 

In order to achieve its objectives the organisatloo undertook 
various activities like monitoring and Identifying trends in world 
tourism, studies on (ravel demands, market trends, tourist moti* 
vatioo, surveys of environmental effects of travel expansion and 
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rormulation of reconmeQdatioos for tbe protectioa of natural 
aad cultural resources. Other aciivittes iocluded acting as 
clearing house for tourist informatioa» keeping its meuibers ia- 
formed of tourism develo.iineat and its economic and social 
aspects, pubUcatlon of material, fosteriag research ia the field of 
tourism, organising vocational training programmes aud pro¬ 
moting the implemeatatJOQ of idcornatiooal agreements. 

World Tourism Orgonlsaihn 

The World Tourism Organisation (WTO), is an inter-govern¬ 
mental technical body dealing with all the aspects of tourism. 
It came into existence oo January 2,1975 and was bom of the 
International Union of Official Travel Organisations (lUOTO). 
The swift expansion of travel had created the need for a world 
body able to deal with tourism problems at government level, 
and this led to the transfermalion of lUOTO into WTO. 

Like its predecessor (RJOTO), the WTO has a very emphatic 
technical character, essentially creative and dynamic, perfor* 
miog a well deSaed serviee for its member states. The alms of 
the organisation, its raison d" etre are defined with exemplary 
clarity la Article 3 of the statutes which is divided into three 
sections: 

1. The fundamental aim of the Organ batioD shall be the pro- 
molbn and development of tourism with a view to contri¬ 
buting to economic development, interualioual undersland- 
iog. p»ace, prosperity, and universal respect for. and obser¬ 
vance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without disunctioo to either race, sex, language or religioo. 

* The Organisation shall take all appropriate action to attain 
this objective. 

2. la pursuing tbb aim, the Organbation shall pay particular 
attention to the interests of the developing countries in the 
field of tourism. 

3. In order to establUh its central role in the field of tourbm 
the OrgaoisatioQ shall establish and maintain elTective 
collaboration with tbe appropriate organs of the United 
Nations and its specialised agencies. In this coooection 
the OrganisatioQ shall seek a cooperative relationship with 
and participation in tbe activities of the Uoiled Nations 
Development Programme, as a participating aod executing 
agency. 

The World Tourbm Orgsalsatioo was originally cooceiveb 
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as an inrir-governmenial orgaoisatioD io a UN Geoeral Assam* 
bly Ksolution—Numbar 2529—on Dewmber 5, 1969. This 
resolution caUad for establisbcient of WTO topJay a ‘*centr&I 
and decisive role" io tbe field of lourism and to maintain 
effective collaboration with (he appropriate organs oftbe United 
Nations aod its specialised ageocies. 

Ac Torrenolinos, in Jiioe 1977, the Second Geoetal Assem¬ 
bly of WTO approved ao AgreeinenC with the United Naciou 
for Cooperation and Relationships. Oo December 20, 1977 the 
32cd General Assembly of the UN approved this Agreement 
which is now in force. In immediate implementation of (his 
agreement, (he UN General Assembly in December 1977 also 
approved a resolution sponsored by the Pbllippines with 24 eo« 
sponsors, including India, requesting the WTO "to inieosify its 
efibrts to promote tourism, particularly in developing countries, 
through international cooperation and to report to the General 
Assembly at its 33rd session on action ukeo." The WTO be¬ 
came ao execacing agency oftbe UNDP io May 1976. A few 
months later, UNDP Resident Representatives throughout the 
world became WTO representatives for all malters concerning 
technical cooperation io the field of tourism. The WTO has 
already completed Its first project in Jordan aod is now process¬ 
ing many more requests from member states, including Aslan 
members, for both natboal and regional assistance programmes 
and projects. 

There are three categories of members: full members, associ¬ 
ate members, affiliate members. Full Members are the sovereign 
States. Associate Members are the territories or groups of 
territories not responsibie for their extersal relatiODs but whose 
membership is approved by the state assuming responsibility 
for tbeir external relations. Affiliate Members are internaiional 
bodies, both iater-goverotnental and noo-governmenta] concern¬ 
ed with specialised interests In tourism, as well as commercial 
and non-commercial bodies and associations whose activities are 
related to the aims of WTO. The scllvlties oftbe organisation 
include: 

(r) clearing house for all available informatiem on international 
aod domestic tourism including statistical data, legislation 
and regulation aod special events and its systemstic collec¬ 
tion, analysis and dissemination; 

(ii) making travel easier by reducing and simplifying frontier 
formal i lies aod reoioviog barriers to the free movement of 
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tourists; 

(Ut) organising and convening international conferences, semi- 
oars, round tables and tecbnical meetings oo all aspects of 
tourism, 

(If) preparation of draft inieraational agreements on tourism 
and, 

(v) examining vocational training problems wltb a view to con¬ 
tributing to the establishment of suitable teaching program¬ 
mes tailored to spect&c needs, especially in the developing 
countries. 

The permanent activities of WTO include the collection and 
updating of available information on training needs. Special 
activities include participation in technical co-operation projects 
for vocational traloing. 

Tbere are three organs through which WTO functions: 

1. GeneralThis U the supreme organ and sovereign 
body of WTO composed of delegates representiag full 
members, associate members aod representatives of afRliate 
members. It meeis every two years and may consider any 
question and make recommendations on any matter wUbin 
the competence of WTO. The General Assembly has 
created six Regional Commissions. Tbe regions covered are, 
Africa, the Americas, Europe, Middle East, tbe Pacific and 
East Asia, aod South Asia. The Pcgional Commissions 
ensure the implementation, within their respective regions, 
of the decisions and recommendations of tbe General 
Assembly and the Executive Council. They function and 
operate within the framework of tbe Organisation. There 
are then Regl^ol Secretariats which ate an integral part of 
the WTO Secretariat and help the Regicoal Commissions in 
organising aod covering their conferences and tneeiings. 

2. Executive Counefh It consists of full members elected by tbe 
Assembly at the ratio of one member for every five full 
members of WTO organisation with a view to aebieviog fair 
and equitable geographic distribution. The Executive 
Council, among other matters, takes all necessary measures 
id coosultacioQ with (be Secretary General, for the 
tbe implementadoo of the decisions and recommendations 
of tbe Assembly, and reports tbereon to tbe Assembly. Tho 
council meets at least twice a year. 

3. T^re Secretariat: The Secretariat consists of the Secretary 
General and such staff as the organisation may require. 
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The Secretary General Is responsible for carryini out the 
general policy and work programme of the organisation in 
accordance with the directions of the General Assembly 
and the Executive Council. The Secretary Geoeral ensures 
the legal representation of the organisation. 

By the decision of the I)rst General Assembly of WTO in 
May 1975 the headquarters were set up in Madrid in January 
1976. The activities of the organisation cover all sectors of 
tourism on a world wide basis. WTO works in cooperation 
with all international organisations, the United Nations is 
particular, as well as with commercial and non*commercial 
bodies involved in tourism. 

The organisation is performing extren.ely useful service of 
concrete and creative character by facilitating the exchange of 
technical inforniation, the making of specialised studies, the 
holding of special seminars adapted to world regional require- 
meets and advanced vocational training courses. The essentially 
practical nature of its work programme, tailored as it is to 
regional requirements, takes full cognisaace of the problems 
peculiar to countries and regions in all stages of development, 
such a$ investments, hnancial queattoas, physical planning aod 
area development, economic analysis, marketing and market 
surveys’-all this not only with a sectorial approach but with 
a comprehensive coDcern from the point of view of the state. 

The creation nf WTO coincided with the universal recogni¬ 
tion of tourism as an important instrument of economic sod 
social development a ad its consequent asceodancy to full govero* 
mental responsibility. An iater-governmeotal b^y of tourism 
officials—such as Ibe WTO is empowered to act in the naino of 
tbeir goveroruents and speak in terroa of (be impact of lourlsm 
OD tbe balance of payments. The creation of WTO thus is not 
only a proof that the states are flaally fully conscious of tbeir 
own responsibilities In tbe field of tourism, but abo of the rise 
of tourism to ill rightful ranking at interoationaJ level. 

India is a full member of tbe World Tourism Organisation. 

Pacific Area TfOie? Assaciaihn 

Pacific Area Travel Association (PATA) waa founded in the 
year 1951 with 44 founder members as a non*profit corporation 
to stimulate ioteiest in tbe Pacific region as a vacation land, sod 
to develop, promote and facilitate travel to and among the macy 
Pacific destioaiioQs. Tbe founder Louis Thurston, a leading 
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oowjpaper publisher in Honolulu had ao idea to organise all 
travel Uata the Occident to the Pacific area in a consistent, 
cohesive and systematic maoDor so as to ensure maxitsum bene¬ 
fit from existing opportunities and the creoiioo of fresh oppor¬ 
tunities through multi-media publicity. PATA's first conrerence 
was held in January 19i2 in Honolulu and iu headquarters 
established in San Francisco. USA in 195J, 

PATA is a non*profit organisation set up with the objective 
of developing, promoting and facilitating travel to and within 
the Pacific urea and South East Asia region including India. 
It primarily operates in the United States market which is the 
world's biggest travel market. The organisation provides (he 
meeting point for the people involved in all aspects of the travel 
trade from a large number of countries. It focusses attention on 
travel opportunities in member countries and builds up great 
awareness and specific contracts among the travel trade in coun¬ 
tries from where the tourists originate. The uaderiyiog philoso¬ 
phy of PATA is that the entire (ravel industry musi work 
together to develop an ever increasing flow of pleasure (ravel 
from which each member will derive a fair share of the total 
business. 

The activities of (he PATA to dude esslsting small and up- 
aod-coming desiinotions to develop their Infrastructure, provid¬ 
ing expertise, planning group travel schemes, destinations, hotels, 
operations and discounts. It provides up-to-date inforenation. 
practical end theoretical experience in the field of tourism. The 
annual conferences of the PATA and lit workshops provide 
greater scope to its members to share their ideas and exchange 
views about promotion of tourism in their respective regions. 
PATA staff are outstanding experts Is their respective fields of 
marketing and research and regularly exchange with ethers, 
mformatioQ of latest techniques and practices in (heir respective 
areas. All the members benefit directly or indirectly from the 
continuing programmes of PATA, which include travel research, 
marketing, training programmes, and the development of visitor 
plants and services. 

Pafa Membership 

PATA has nine categories of membership: Active Covern- 
Rient, Associate Government, Active Carrier, Associate Carrier, 
Active Industry, Allied, Affiliated Allied, Associate and Sustaln- 
iog. Acihe Government members QQr\sh{ of \ht primary olficlal 
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QrgaaisAtfoc desigoated by the Goveiometit of aay nalioo. 
territory, or political divisioo, svholly or partly io ibc Pacific 
area. Associate Goyernneni membtfs ccosiat of aoy orgaoiaatioQ 
'Cbai^ with ibc respoosibility of tlie domestic or ovcrseai 
promotion of tourism as desigoated by Ihc governirent of any 
nation, territory, or poUcical division either situated outside the 
Pacilic area, or situated within the Pacific area but act beiag the 
primary official organisation designated for the overscaa promo* 
tion of travel, or not meeting other criteria as might be required 
Ibr Active Oovernmeol membership. Active Carrier Members 
•consist of any government recognised, registered or certified air 
or steamship Hne operating vehicles having individual passenger 
capacity in excess of twelve passeogers and providing regular 
scheduled common carriage passenger service to and within the 
Pacific area. Associate Carrier members consist of any govern* 
ment mcogolsed passenger carrier operating vebides (a) each 
having a passenger capacity of twelve or fewer passengers and 
providing regular scheduled common carriage passenger service 
•or having a passenger capacity in excess of twelve passengers but 
jiot providing passenger service on the regular common carriage 
basis as prescribed for Active Carrier members. Active Industry 
members consist of hotel organisations having management 
authority as distioguished from mere sales, advertising or reaer* 
vatioDs direction, over one or more hotels with a total of one 
thousand or more guest rooms io one or more Pacific areas, tour 
operator organisations excludisg air or ship transportation. 

etemherj consist of travel agencies, tour operators, hotel 
representatives and firms serving as general agents of or lepre* 
senfing various segments of the Pacific travel industiy. Affiliated 
Allied members consist of branch offices of an Allied member 
travel agency or tour operator. Associate members consist of 
individual operating orgaoisations and firms such as corarouni* 
cation medie. media representatives, advertising, public relation 
and research agencies having definite interest in Pacific travel 
Susiaintng members consist of those organisations, firms or 
individuals whose cozninercial or cultural Interests, in the judge^ 
meat of the Board of Directors, will further contribute to the 
aims of the AssoaatiOD. 

The control of PATA is vested In the Active government, 
carrier aud industry members. The orgaaiaations qualifying for 
Active government or Active carrier membership have the right 
to membership. They require no sponsorship and are requested 
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merely to provide the Board of Directors with certain pertineot 
information. Membership, io all other categories is at the dis> 
cretion of the Board of Directors, and requires not only Ibat the 
organisation comply with certain guidelmea for eligibility, but 
also that certain categories of PATA members must sponsor the 
new applicant and vouch for its stability and proressiooalism, 
Fata Chapim 

To assist in the fulfilment of the objectives of the Pacific 
Area Travel Associations* the Board of Directors is empowered 
to encourage the development and to authorise establisbmenL 
of PATA Chapter at any place io the world. The Chapter 
concept implemented in the year 19d0 is unique with PATA 
among travel organisations. The primary purpose of a Chapter 
IS to conduct continulog education programmes to keep PATA 
members abreast wirh tbe changes in Pacific travel. Tho 
Oiapters also do considerable promotional work, and several 
times each year stage social events for the members. Specific 
objectives of the Chapters aie as follows : 

1. To bring together represeolatives of PATA members ac 
regular intervals to develop a closer working relaiioasbip 
and a better understanding of travel matters as such that 
relate to tbe Pacific area. 

2. To obtain uniformity and combined action by members in 
pursuing national and local policies within tbe frameworir 
of PATA. 

3. To implement specific PATA objectives and projects. 

4. To pass to appropriate government and official organisations 
such matters approved by PATA, and to obtain action 
Ihereon as and when required. 

5. To process generally and to obtain opinions of members of 
the Chapters on any PATA requiremeot or objective. 

6. As appropriate, to provide a forum which will enable the 
iadividual Chapter memben to conduct their various assigned 
respoosibiiiites for selling travel, and providing s«vices to 
visitors to tbe Pacific is a more elective manner. 

There are two types of Cbaplers viz, (0 Area Chapters, and 
(//) Promotional Chapters. Ar^a Chapters were conceived at 
the 8tb Annual PATA Coafcreoce (1939) by a number of Allied 
aod Associate members, as a means of keeping PATA members 
and tbeir representatives in (he Pacific better informed on 
happeaioga throughout tbe Pacific travel industry and on Asso¬ 
ciation activities. Some of these Chapter activities include 
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programmes involving matters of facjiiutiOD, st&IT traiomg, icci* 

proving visitor plants and services, aod promotions aimed at 
developing regional tourist trafBc and other marketing activities. 
firomotional Chapters were authorised by the 9th Annual PAT A 
Conference (I960) as a means of furthering the promotion of 
visitors from priority market areas to Pacific destinations. 
Activities of these Chapters are all designed to increase the salo 
of travel to the Pacific area and include regular iDeoticgr of the 
PAT A membership/travel trade with programmes oo various 
Pacific destinations, providing up'to*datc inforreatios on new 
dcvelopmentSi facilities, services, tours, edocationaJ seminan for 
travel trade, sales personnel and cooperation with PAT A in the 
overall marketing programme, promotions and other FATA 
activities. 

The Chapters are. however, not the branch offices of PATA. 
They are rather like local civic clubs working for (be benefit of 
their respective conmuoities. A Chapter is composed of the 
highest level of executives representing the local touriifn iaddairy 
who volunteer tbeir services and their expertise to develop a 
oonscaniiy expanding overall business. 

Presently, PATA has as many as 29 active Chapters. Two 
to three new Chapters are organised yearly to betp more and 
more people keep abreast of the change in Pacific travel. It has 
over 1.500 members with 47 national and state governments, 54 
airlines and 554 hotels amongst them. Every year a PATA 
Confereoce 1$ held where the participaiios exceeds over a 
thousand delegates. PATA bas a membersbip drawn from as 
many as 50 countries. 

PATA India 

India was admitted as an Associate government member of 
Pacific Area Travel Association in the year 1957. It was at the 
specific request of the Government that the coostitutioo of the 
PATA was amended suitably to enable India and other South 
Asian countries to become Associate govemmeot members. It 
was only in the year 1964 at Djkaria. Indonesia that India 
became an Active irember of the Association. Basically, PATA 
was formed to promote ' traffic to Pacific couniries only. 
However, the definition of FATA was somewhat enlarged to 
enable some of the countries bordering on the Pacific to join 
Fata. India was (be first country to enter PATA from among 
the countries which bordered on the Pacific but were not in the 
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Pacific region. Subsequenlly, a few other couotriee also joined 
the assixiat ion from this region* Among these countries were 
Sri Lanka, Nepal and later Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

It was not long before India realised the manifold benefits 
which this organisation had for promotion of tourism. India 
realised that PATA was one of the most active travel promotiona 
organisations and chat the country's association with it would not 
only benefit her from getting a share of the world’s increasing 
tourist fiow but also flora Iho point of view of exposing it to the 
modern techniques of tourism marketing and promotion. During 
the 1964 annual conference at Sydney in Australia, PATA 
agreed to hold its annual convention in India in the year 1966. 
During the 1965 conference in Korea India’s invitation to host 
(be annual ConvcAtion in 1966 was re*affirmed and accepted by 
tbc General Body of the PATA conference. The decision re¬ 
garding the venue of the conference is generally made three 
years in advance. 

PATA ’66 was the I5tb Annual Conference of the Associa¬ 
tion. The five days conference and the workshop which met 
in New Delhi was attended by over 500 delegates from a number 
of countries. lodia at that time was emerging as a new tourist 
destination with very little exposure in Americaa and Pacific 
areasof its tourist attractions. The main objective in inviting 
PATA Conference to Delhi was to expose our facilities to a 
large segment of foreign tour operators, travel writers, airline 
executive, etc. The Conference was a big success as it resulted 
in a steady rise in tourist traffic to India during subsequent 
years. India enjoyed a continuous and uninterrupted growth 
till 1973 when the steep rise in oil prices followed by inSation in 
potential tourist markets led to a slight decline in the growth of 
toorift arrivals. However, during subsequent years the tourist 
arrivals increased. India after PATA '66 Conference is now a 
full-fiedged member. 

India was awarded yet another conference—PATA'78. India 
was unanimously chosen as the venue of (he 1978 Conference 
at the Sydney PATA Conference in 1975. The theme of the 
Conference '’Challenge of Change” became particularly signi¬ 
ficant in view of the faet that tourism was passing into a 
phase where there were no limits to its growth. The objective of 
hosting another PATA Conference in India after a period of 
twelve years was to expose tourist facilities to a large segment 
of tour operators, travel writers and airline executives, etc. The 
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Conference was attended by over 1500 delegates and was the 
largest PATA Conference held in the history of PATA. The 
large number of delegates from all over the world provided an 
opportunity to India to expose its tourist plant to the ioter> 
national travel world. The Conference will go a long way in 
projecting India’s imago not only as a great tourist destinatioD 
but also as a great host country. 

PATA {India) Chapter 

FATA (India) Gbaptei was organised in the year 196^ as 
one of the Area Chapters. This Chapter has 93 members with 
representation from government (Central Department of 
Tourism), India Tourism Development Corporation, lodiao 
Airlines, Air India and other iDtemaiional carriers, leading 
travel agencies in India, hotels, tour operators, advertising 
agencies, etc. The Chapter undertakes promotional work 
specifically for promoting India. 

In recent years (bere has been a rapid and oontinuous 
development of both national and iaternatiooal tourism. The 
international tounsm orgaoisatloas have played and are continu¬ 
ing to play a key role in tourism development both national aa 
well as international. India has regularly participated actively 
in the deliberations of international bodies which allbrd an 
opportunity to establish new contacts and renew old ties with 
persons from all over Che world connected with tourism, These 
organisaiions also help the member countries to determine the 
general travel trends for proper channelisation of promotioaal 
activities. India’s association with these bodies has definitely 
encouraged the flow of tourist traffic from international tourist 
generating markets. 
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Tourism as an Industry 


Toun'sm is today the world’s fargest and fastest ^growing in- 
dJstry in terms of revenue and the number of people involved. 
Many couiuriea in (he world iJve by tourism so much so that the 
number of tourist visitors exceed perhaps many times over their 
own population. Even the countries of Eastern Europe that 
were only a few years ago virtually closed societies have thrown 
open their doors to ioiernaiional tourism in a bid lo win a fair 
share of its bounty. The lure of foreign exebaugo have even 
made China open Its doors to large number of visitors. Hoping 
to fatten China’s currency reserves with a large slice of the 
tourist trade» the new leadership plaoi to make travel in China 
more comfortable by building several new hotels, modernising 
airports and providing new accommodation at difTeront tourist 
sites. 

Before (he Second World War, world travel reached a peak 
and was already showing an encouraging upward trend when 
the war intervened. Tourism is sensitive to world economic and 
political conditions. It can prosper only where the great number 
of people enjoy some measure of proepehty and security. 
Tourism and bolidoy ranking on a national scale is a manifesta¬ 
tion of prosperity and peace. As a great number of people In 
many countries have high living standards, they can afford to 
set aside a portion of tbeir budgets for holidays and recreation. 

’ HUtoricaliy, goveroments have been interested in tourism as 
an important factor in a country's balance of payments or as a 
means of developing regions or sites with little other economic 
pocentinl. The receipts from international tourism provide a 
valuable source of foreign exchange for many developing 
countries. International tourism has been one of the fastest 
growing industries in the world. It lathe main sector of eco¬ 
nomy in some countries providing the major source of finance 
for developoieot. 
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Tourism is thos a great source of foreigo exchange reveoue. 
No couQtry bu ever admitted (hat iu reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange are more than adequate, and few have escaped 
balance of payments' crisis in the past decade. Foreign ex¬ 
change earned by tourism is earned more conveniently than that 
from manufactured goods. There is no problem of packaging 
the product at a factory, transporting it to the docks or airports, 
shipping it overseas and patiently awaiting payment ns ia tbo 
case of manufactured goods. The customer brings himself to 
the point of sale, at his own expense and in return takes 
immediate delivery of the services. 

Besides earning foreign exchange for the country, tourism is 
a source of employment. It is a highly labour-intensive industry 
which can oiTer employment to the semi*skil]ed and unskilled* 
In countries or areas, where there is a higher rate of unemploy¬ 
ment, toutism can provide moderately quick relief. Tourism as 
an industry can thus promote naitonal prosperity as welt as 
international liquidity. The following paragraphs will discuss 
how tourism helps the economy. 

An £conom/c Aetivliy 

Tourism today is looked upon as ecooomio activity of great 
dimensions. It Is a 'smokeless industry’ in the sense that it 
earns large sums of foreign exchange without in any way export¬ 
ing any tangible product. It is estimated that in the year 1930 
international tourism would involve 300 milliOQ people the 
world over. This concept of millions of people travelling ia 
something which is essentially a phenomenon pecullsr to the 
second half of the twentieth century. This great pbenooienon, 
movement of people from one destination to another, has be«Q 
made possible because of the economic and social progress duo 
to technological and scientific advances. Higher real iucomes, 
longer leisure time, demographic expansion and increasingly 
cheaper and varied tourist facilities provide the essential condi¬ 
tions for tbe growth of tourism. Yet another important factor 
is the spread of educaiico which bos created greater cultural 
awareness and stimulated the desire to travel. Tbe progress of 
industrialIsation and modem technology aud also of urbanua- 
tion has helped to create a psychological propensity to mobility 
and an urgent need for relaxation and recreation. 

Besides the lure of Torelgo exchange* tourism provides 
employment to a large number of people both directly as well as 
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iDdlr«cc?y. One of the biggest problems in the developing 
countries today is uaemployment. Tourism, both domestic and 
international, has a tremendous employment potentisl botl> 
directly in the tourism plant—the accommodation facilities, the 
transport operators, airlines, travel agents, shopkeepers, guides 
end so oa; and also the indirect employment in handicrafts and 
other types of industries that are ancillary to the tourism 
complex. 

The main objective of developing countries in promoting 
their tou^m rodustncs has been the earning of foreign eX' 
change. Employment generation as aresultof tourism comes 
next. The performance of individual countries la tourism 
industry in terms of earning foreign exchange, balance of pay^ 
meot and employment effects can be judged effectively only in 
relaiioR to that of other sectors of tbe same economy. While 
the iinporiance of tourism receipts to developing countries as a 
whole has increased very rapidly in recent yean, the growth and 
significance of such receipts differ very widely from one country 
to another. 

Tourist Statistics 

How has India benefited from the growth in international 
tourism? Comparisons are, however, odious. It is not the 
intention here to compare tourist statistics of India to that of 
other countries in tarms of tourist arrivals or ibe foreign ex* 
change earned. The conditions differ in every country and 
hence are not comparable. A few tables given below will indicate 
tbe growth of lodian tourism. 

Gfancing at Table 1, it can be seen that the tourist arrivals 
have increased almost five fold from 123.095 in the year 1960 to 
640,422 in 1977. From the year 1965 there baa been a cons¬ 
tant increase In the number of tourists visiting India. Pr^ 
motroQ of tourism became a conscious and organised activity in 
tbe year 1967 with the setting up of tbe Ministry of Tourism 
and Civil Aviation with a Cabinet Minister incharge. Tbe un- 
intenupted growth of tourist arrivals since that year, as can be 
seen from (be Table is due to the result-oriented objectives which 
the Government set for itself. On tbe whole, India has been 
achieving a compound growth of 15 per cent every year. During 
1977, a growth of 20 percent was recorded. India expects to 
receive 300.000 visitors by 1978 and one million by 1980. 

Half a million anivalsfora country of the size of India may 
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iook unimpressive. Bu( if vc loolc at certain factors like India's 
distance from the affluent tourist luarkeU of the world such as 


Taslb I 

TOtIRlST ARRIVALS 


Yoar 

Kumber of Tourists 
visiting Tndis 

Pcfccniagc Increase 
over previous yetr 

1960 

223,095 


1961 

139,804 

13.6 

1962 

134,360 

3.9 

1963 

140,821 

4.8 

1964 

156,673 

11.3 

1965 

147,900 

5.6 

1966 

159,603 

7.9 

1967 

179,565 

12.5 

1968 

188,820 

5.2 

1969 

244.7Z4 

29.6 

1970 

280,821 

14-3 

1971 

300,995 

74 

1972 

342,950 

13.9 

1973 

409,895 

19J 

1974 

423,161 

3.2 

1975 

465,275 

lO.Q 

1976 

533,951 

lU 

1977 

640,422 

20.0 

1978 (Projecr«d) 

800,000 

250 


USA, Europe, Canada, Japan and Australia, wo can conclude 
that it is not so. It costs a visitor from these countries quite a 
substantial amount to visit India for a holiday. India has 
devetoped its tourism organisation only receotly as compared 
to other couatries whose share of tourist arrivals is much 
higher. Moreover, advanced countries have certain geographi¬ 
cal advantages which India does not have* Their large tourist 
traffic figures are mainly accounted for by inira-regiooal tourUn. 
Thus Canada gets mUlloos of tourists every year from USA and 
vice versa mainly because of the two countries* prozimicy with 
each other. India’s neighbours are not affluent and hence otur 
tourism from neighbouring countries is not much. 

India’s foreign exchange receipts from tourism are estimaled 
on tbo basis of per capita average expenditure of tourists arriving 
from differecc countries as obtained from surveys conducted 
from time to time. The Table on page 230 represents the ecti* 
mated foreign exchange earnings (at current prices) together 
with annual percentage changes during the last ten years* 
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lliero fias been uoioterrupted growib m th« fordgn exebaoge 
nceipta since tbe year 1967. India’s receipts have iacreased 
almost eleven fold from Rs 25.2 crores in tbe year 1967 to 
Rs 270 crores in the year 1977. Tourism ranked sixth in the 
'export’ industries of India. 

Tarlb 2 

POACICN BXCHaNOE BECEIPTS 


Yesr 

Rupees crores 

PerceniagA Increase 

1967 

25,2 


1966 

26.4 

4.9 

1969 

33.1 

25.3 

1970 

38.0 

14.8 

1971 

44.8 

17.9 

1972 

57,7 

28.8 

2973 

72.1 

23.2 

2974 

W.2 

3(.2 

1975 

104.2 

n.8 

1976 

225.0 

115.9 

1977 

270,0 

20.0 

1978 (Projected) 

300.0 

ll.U 


Employment 


Being a service industry, tourism creates employ meat oppor¬ 
tunities for the local population. This is an importapt aspect in 
developing countries such as India where the level of unemploy¬ 
ment and underemployment tends to be high. Tourism creates 
large number of direct jobs ip establisbmeats like hotels, 
restauraPts. tourist shops, travel agencies and also in tbe trans¬ 
port, baodJoom and handicraft industries. Direct employment 
is also generated for certain category of workers like ioterpreiers, 
guides, tour operators, etc. Those directly employed ja the 
tourism industry create indirect employment in certain other 
sectors through their demand for goods and services. Tourism 
itself creates iaduced jobs reflected for example by increased em¬ 
ployment opportuoities IP tbe building constructiop iadustry, by 
stimulated growth in ancillary trades such as handlooms, handi¬ 
crafts, arts and crafts, sanitaryware, glassware, cutlery, crockery, 
Ijneo, fttroisbingt aod furniture and many others. The National 
Couacilof Applied Economic Research (NCA£R) estimated in 
1975 that about 9,33,000 persons were directly or indirectly 
employed in tourism industry. 

Why does a tourist visit a particular country, or to put it diffe¬ 
rently why does a particular country attract a tourist 7 Crossing 
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over tbousaads of miles and ipeoding a fortuQs, a tooiisC comes 
to a particular dcstioatiofl to relax and at the same time (o see 
the culture of the country, For relaxatioo India has mcuntains 
and bills, valleys and meadows, beaches and desens, gardens 
and other resorts, In addition, we are fortunate to have a very 
rich heritage resulting in wonders like the Taj, (he Ajaota acd 
El lore and Kbajuraho. Very few nations in the world could 
ailord to or have the will today to create similac man-made 
wonders. India has everytliiDg that an average tourist wants to 
see. its sights and sounds, its rich architectural and caliuraJ 
heritage, its beautiful hill siatioos, valleys and holiday resorts 
and wildlife sanctuaries are all fas^aating. Very few other 
couutries have such variegated delights to ofEer to a visitor. 

In brief, it is the sum total of a country’s tourist attractions 
infrastructure and tourist services (tourist product) which result 
in sati$raatioD of the consumet—the tourist. This tourist product 
can be entirely man-made or nature’s bounty improved upon, 
jointly with Che aHorts of the government and other agencies coo- 
corned with the development of tourism io the country, 
Sire/igthenins Tourist Product 

A necessary touKsm infrastructure is a must in order to cater 
to the seeds of the tourists, An effective tourism sector is obliged 
to provide iofrastructural services that are fairly efficient. 
Fad lilies to enable the touiUts to come to our shores, mouQtaia 
resorts, game sanctuaries and cultural monuments are to be 
created. A tourist needs a comfortable hotel to stay, nice and 
clean food that be is used to, an evening of entertainmeot and 
an efficient and comfortable transport to take him aronnd. He 
also needs souvenirs to take back home as a memento of bis visit. 
This is the product which is to be created in order to a(tra« a 
tourist. 

What has India done to strengthen the tourist product? 
Various countries have developed different teebniqifos for plann¬ 
ing and marketing of this product. Many developing countries 
are resorting to the creation of government sponsored autono¬ 
mous corporatioiu which are being made responsible for the 
creation of (be tourist infrastructure, while the policy making is 
controlled by the government itsetf. 

Id India, planning and marketing of tourist product is hand- 
led at three different levels. The highest level is the Central 
Department of Tourism. The Central Department of Tourism 
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gets assists ace from the Tourist DeveJopcneDt Couocll \vhich is 
the principa] advisory body at tbe oational level. The next level 
is that of India Tourism Development Corporatloo^n autono¬ 
mous body, whose sphere of activity is somewhat limited, if oot 
subsidiary to tbe role of Centra! Department of Tourism. Its 
functions relate more to commercial part cf promoting tourism 
in the country. Tbe third level is that of the States. Here the 
concentration is largely on the home tourist relating to construc¬ 
tion of low income rest houses. development of tourist centres 
and publicity. Besides, these three levels there are a number of 
other government and non-governmtrt agencies, though not 
directly responsible for development of tourism in the country, 
yet having a very sigoificaot role in promoting the tourism Indus* 
tty. These include Department of Archaeology, lotematiooal 
Airport Authority* Customs, Airlines, iUilways, Transport 
Undertakings, Forest Departments, Handloom and Handicraft 
Boards, Travel Agents, Public as well as Private Sector Hotels 
and Travel Trade Press. It will be difficult to describe in detail 
the role of all these agencies. 

The role and functions of the Central Department of Tour¬ 
ism and the Tourist Devebpment Council in strengthening the 
tourist product has slready been discussed in tbe earlier 
chapter. India Tourism Development Corporation has played 
a key role in promoiing tbe tourist product. Following para¬ 
graphs will discuss in detail the role of tbe Corporation. 

India Tourism Development Corporation 

Following the report of the nd Ape Committee on Tourisip 
also known as the Jha Committee (1963), which recommended 
that the public sector should assume a mere active and positive 
role in promoting tourism, tbe Government of India set up in 
1965 in tbe Department of Tourism three separate corporations, 
viz.. Hotel Corporation of India Did.. India Tourism O>rpora' 
tion Ltd., and India Touristn Transport Undertaking Ltd. These 
Corporations were set up under tbe provision of tl^ Companies 
Act, 1956. The main function of these Corporations was to> 
construct and manage hotels in public sector, produce material 
for tourist publicity and to provide transport facilities to 
tourists. 

The Gov^ment later decided to merge these undertakings 
into one composite undertaking for (he purpose of securing 
coordination in tbe policy and efficieut and economic working 
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of th« throe ccrporaCioas. Accotdiagly, the Gowomeot set 
up ID October 1966 a public sector undertakiog, namely the 
India Touhsffl Development Corporation Ltd. in Delhi under 
tbfi aegis of the Department of Tourism by amalgamating the 
erstwhile three separate corporations. The unified Corpontioo 
started funchooing with elfect froni October 1» 1966. In pur* 
suance of the recommendations of the Administrative ^forms 
Commission (ARC), the control of the Asoka Hotels Ltd. sod 
the Janpatb Hotels Ltd. was transferred from the then Ministry 
of Works, Housing and Supply to the Ministry of Tourism and 
Qvil Aviation from July 2, 1968. These two hotels and also 
Lodi and Ranjit hotels were ainalgamated with India Tourlssi 
Development Corporation from March 1970. The amatgamated 
Company known as India Tourism Development Corporation 
(ITDC) came into being with effect from March 28, 1970. 
Objectives 

Broadly the objectives and functions of the unified Corpor¬ 
ation fall under the following categories; 

(/) Construction and managemenf of hotels, motels, restau- 
nnts, tourist bungalows, guest houses and beach resorts 
at various places for accommodating tourists. 

(fi) Provision of transport facilities to touiisla, 

(ff/) Provision of eotertammeot facilities to tourists by way of 
organising cultural shows, music concerts, sound and 
light shows, eto. 

(/v) Provision of shopping facilities to tourists. 

(v) Provision of publicity services to assist India's proraotion 
overseas as a tourist destination and projecting the 
national importance of tourism at home. 

With these objectivest ITDC has provided a wide raoge of 
services essential for promotion of tourism. Workdug in close 
cooperation with the Department of Tourism in the central 
Ministry of Tourism and Gvil Aviation, it is primarily con¬ 
cerned witb the establishment of a solid infrastructure for the 
tourist industry and the provision of commercial services essen¬ 
tial for the growth of tourist traffic. From 129 rooms and a 
transport ffeet of fiO cars and coaches in 1969, the ITDC today 
is India’s largest acconunodaiioo chain with 2,100 hotel rooms 
and tourist transport fleet of over 200. ITDC services include 
accommodation and restaurants, duty free shops at Iniernsticoa] 
Airports, sound and light (Son e/ Lumien) shows and the pro- 
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d ucHon 0 r quality publicity materi al. Tbe ITDC has cacabi Isbed 
a markeling divjsioo at its headquarters io New Delhi to assist 
the travel industry through the coordinated sales promotion of 
its range of tourist services. The India Tourism Developoeot 
CorporatioQ is headed by a Chairman-cum'MaDaging Director. 

WhUe discussing the lole of various agencies io ihe govern* 
meot sector Id promoting tourism, the contribution made by 
ageocies in non-goveroment sector cannot be ignored. Ooe such 
agency is the Travel Agents Association of India consisting of 
Travel Agents. 

Role of Travel Agenefes 

In the entire process of developing and promoting tourism, 
Ibe role of travel ageots is a crucial one. It is the travel agent 
who packages and processes various tourist attractions and pre¬ 
sents tbe same to the tourists. The travel agent is an organi¬ 
ser of travel and a key link in tbe promotion of tourism as 
a means of generating ioteroational goodwill and frieodship. 
Thus be baa a vital role to play In tbe growth and development 
of toerlsm. 

Persons with knowledge about travel have been arran^og 
trips for others for centuries but it was Thomas Cook who is 
cr^ited with beiag the first travel agent to work as 

full time professional. In the year 1841, he chartered a train to 
carry 540 people on a round trip to a convention. He arranged 
the trip at a Shilling each for a round trip from Leicester to 
Loughborough in Eoglaad, a distance of about 22 miles. 
Thomas did the arraDgements for the trip with oo profit for 
bimself, but soon saw tbe potential of what could be done io 
arranging travel for others. In the year !34S, he became a fuU 
time ewnrsion organiser. Besides selling day excursions, be 
became a (our operator and later retailer of tours. He printed 
a ^handbook of tbe trip* for the 1845 tour from Leicester to 
Liverpool. This handbook can be considered to be the first 
piece of tourist publicity literature. Soon after be produced 
coupODS which could be used by tbe traveller to cover hit hotel 
expenses. In the year 1846, he took 850 people by steamer and 
train on a tour of Scotland. A specially desigaated tour guide, 
tbe first of its kind, was made available for Che trip, fiy the year 
1851, 00 less than 165,000 people were using Thomas Cook'a 
transportation plans to go to London for tbe first World's Ex¬ 
position at tbe Crystal Place. Soon the activities of the company 
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expanded and tcany types of services to the travellers were boing 
provided. 

Tbe travel agent’s raoge of services in modern times bas ex¬ 
panded a great deal. His raage of expertise is large aad U com- 
taotly growing with the faat changiiig travel needs of the people. 
4 job description of a travel agent would include the following: 

1. Preparation of iodividual pre^pJanoed Itineraries, personally 
escorted (ours and group tours and sale of prepared pack¬ 
age tours. 

2. Making arrangements for boiels, motels, resort accommo- 
datioo, meals, car rentals, sight-seeing, transfer of passen¬ 
gers and luggage between terminals and hotels and special 
features such as music festivals and theatre tickets. 

3. Handling of aod advising on the many details involved in 
modern day travel, e.g. travel and baggage insurance, lan¬ 
guage study material, travellers cheques, foreign currency 
exebauge, documentary requirements (visas, passport and 
health requlremeots like immurlsation and other Inocu¬ 
lations). 

4. Possession of professional knowledge and experience, e.g., 
schedules of train connections, rates of hotels, tbeii quality, 
whether rooms have baths, etc all this is the information 
for which the traveller, but tor the travel agent, will spend 
days or weeks of endless phone calls, letters and personal 
visits. 

5. Arraagement of resenatlons for special Interest activities 
such as religious, piigrimages, conveotioos and busiaess 
meetings, and sports events. 

The range of services described above are very wide and 
comprebensive and are provided by the travel agents in 
highly developed markets. The role and the activities of the 
travel agents in any country depends on the extent of its econo¬ 
mic development. Zn advanced ccuotries of the world where 
people have enough mooey and leisure the services of the travel 
agents are iocreaslogly utilized. In some of the advanced coun¬ 
tries like USA and Canada, a very large percentage of tourists 
use the services of a travel agent. On the other hand services 
of travel agent in couatries like India are limited. These jn- 
clnde domestic air, rail aod road travel, including hotel book- 
iflgSi interaational air and sea travel, and organising tours 
abroad. Another importaot activity of a travel agent in India 
includes services for ineomlog tourists. Freight and cargo band- 
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lios i$ >et anotber activity performed by a travel agent. 

Ai iOQg back as in the year 1954, the Coveromeot was aware 
of the important role which tbe travel agents were to play in 
the development of tourism. It was recognised by the Govern^ 
ment that tourists who visit a foreign country often prefer to 
secure the services of travel ageols who assist them in order to 
make best use of tine and money at their disposal The Oovero> 
ment felt that many a time unauthorised persons olTer thero' 
selves as Agents and in return fail to render satisfactory services, 
and even exploit the ignorance of the tourists for their personal 
benefit. With a view to curb this, (he then Ministry of Trans> 
port which was responsible for tourist traffic evolved a system 
of granting recognition to travel agents. Tourist Traffic Branch 
in the Ministry of Transport was the only authority empowered 
to grant such recognition. The rules for recognition were as 
follows! 

(f) No firm shall be granted recognition unless it has been en¬ 
gaged actively in handling tourist traffic for at least one 
year before I he date of the application. 

•(fi) Firms granted recognition shall be entitled to such rights 
and privileges as may be granted by Coverninent from time 
to time and shall abide by the several terms and conditions 
of recogoitioo. 

{Hi) Firms granted recognition shall undertake to maintain an 
office under (be charge of fuilthne members of their staff, 
who should, apart from issuing rail tickets, be In a position 
to give up-to*dat6 and accurate fnfornatioo regarding 
transport and accommodation facilities, currency and cus* 
toms regulations and general information about travel, etc. 
(j>) The recognition may be extended for the whole of India or 
be limited to a particular region. 

(r) Firms granted recognition shall undertake to employ only 
guides approved by the Department of Tourism. 

(v/) All recognised firms shall furnish to the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port and the Regional Tourist officers under them, if the 
Government so desires, yearly statement of their activities, 
(v//) The decision of the Covernmeat of India in the matter of 
recognition shall be final and it reserves the right to caocel 
or withdraw recognition at any time. 

Subsequently, the following clauses were also added:« 

(/) The recognition to be granted by the Department of 
Tourism shall not automatically entitle the firm to be 
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appointed e^gcoXs for :be sale of rail tickets by the Mimstry 
of Railways (Railway Board). The Ageocies thus recogaised 
shah apply separately to the Railway Board. 

(//) Firms seeking recognition as travel agents should have 
minlmuis paid*up oapital of R$ 1 lakb, 

(ill) Applications for grant of recognition by the Department of 
Tourism will be considered only if the firm: 

(a) is approved by the lATA: 

(h) has licence to book foreign passages issued by the 
Reserve Bank of India; 

(e) bas the approval of the Ministry of External Affairs 
to handle travel documents and deal with passpotc 
ol^ces. 

The recognition is now granted by tbe Central Department 
of Tourism in the Central Ministry ofTourisni and Civil Avia¬ 
tion. Tbe application for grant of recognition is to be made 
in tbe prescribed form and i$ to be addressed to tbe Director 
General. Department of Tourism, Ministry of Tourism and Civil 
Aviation, Kew Delhi, who is the authority empowered to grant 
recognition. 

Tbe travel agents decided to form an association on Ail 
India basis as long back as in the year 1952. when an All India 
Travel Agents Association was established. From a small b^ia- 
ning in tbe year 1952, tbe Travel Agents Association of India 
(TAAl) today has 60 members who are recognised Travel 
Agents in Indi a. Tbe activi I ies oi tbe Association are very wide. 
Tbe annual cooventioa of the Association is attended by a large 
number of representatives from travel trade both government as 
well as non-govemneot. Important matters related to tbe pro¬ 
motion of tourist product are discussed in these cooveulions. 

The vital role played by the travel agents In the growth and 
development of tourism in the country and its promotion is re¬ 
cognised by all segments of the travel industry. The Covernnent 
works in close collaboration with them not only in India but 
abroad as well, eocouragiog them to plan and organise package 
tours for various destinations in lodia. In suitable cases, tbe 
Departeneot of Tourism recommends tbe release of foreign ex¬ 
change to travel agents to enable them to open their branch 
offices abroad. 
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Development and Tourism 


Tounsm is many things to many people. For the tourist it 
travel, relaxation, a holiday, aa exposure to other cultures and 
traditions. Those who ‘sell’ tourism naturally see things dilTcrcat- 
ly. To them it is an industry, a source of income, especially 
of foreign exebasge. A large amount of bard currency seems to 
be there for the asking, and several couotries are rushing to take 
advantage of this. 

It is perfectly true that tourists spend tbe money they have 
earned in tbdr own countries. Although the amount contributed 
in foreign currency per tourist varies greatly from one place to 
another, tbe importance of receipts from tourism in the balance 
of payments, and of tourist activities in tbe national revenue, 
have become considerable for certain countries. Because of this,, 
many countries believe that attracting tourists is an excel tent 
way to earn precious foreign exebange. Tbese countries vie with 
each other in persuading foreigners to come and spend a holiday 
ia an exotic setting. 

Is India also in tbe race? Tbe ansv/er to this is, perhaps, 
yes. Although as has been said earlier, a mere half a million 
visitors or a million visitors as bas been projected for tbe year 
1980 ia very small for a country of India’s size. But at tbe 
same lime if we look carefuny, as to where tbese Increasing 
number of visitors are going, we will find that they are going to 
the all familiar destinations. The increasing number of tourists 
visitjog tbe same destinations certainJy Is a drain on iutertsc. 
Tbe m^or reason for people to visit familiar destinations Is that 
they have all tbe interesting attributes which attract tbe visitor 
in tbe first place. Tbe danger, th.refore, Is that mass exodus of 
tourists to tbe same areas might destroy some of those attributes 
which attracted the visitors in tbe first place. Travel organisera 
all the world over emphasise on the familiar places, and direct 
publicity with a view to turning these places into a marketable 
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commodity. The rich and the afTlaent tourists are always on the 
look out for exotic experience. At the outset, somewhere in 
Europe or Nortli America or Japan a desire or aspiration 
emerges, an image crystallises and sets things in motion. An 
analysis of the tourist publicity of some of the couatries will 
show that it focuses oil the same familiar tourist spots. The tnasa 
media focuses on the same beach resorts, wild life, moaumcDta 
and the like. 

The familiar destinations noted for thdr particular character' 
istics are reduced to innocuous urban jungles as tliesc have to 
keep pace with the locreasiog inflow of visitors. Many of (he 
problems relate to congestion or overcrowding as the tourisU 
tend to conowcrate in a few highJy attractive areas. Tbe 
numbers trying to visit or see a parlicuiar attraction exceed tbe 
capacity of the facility to accommodate them. When this shun* 
tioo arises the tourist does not get (he satisfaction that be seeks 
from tbe experience and feels disappointed. This growing 
eoDgestioo entails many more problems. New airports are built 
to cater to the needs of more people, transport fleet consisting 
of buses, the number of tourist taxis, is augmented io order 
to accommodate more tourists visiting the spots. Large number 
of shops dealing in variety of items for the tourists spring lika 
mushrooms around these places resulting io spoliation of (he 
beauty around the spots. Touts and other undesirable elements 
create didlculties for the tourists. As a result of all this, tourists 
face difficulties. Provision of personalised services to the tourists 
whose number run In thousands becomes difficult. The clean 
and natural surroundings are thus marred yielding place to Qn> 
sanitary conditions. The charm which once delighted the visitor 
gives way to the objecture of earning only the foreign exchange. 

Much of what has been described above is happening in 
some of the popular tourlsc spots in India. Tourist spots like 
tbe Taj. Ajaota and Bllora, Khajureho and the Goa beach are 
the one’s which arc attracting thousands of tourists. Bombay is 
fast becoming a popular destioatiea attracting a very large 
number of visitors year after year. The city is becoming a major 
port of disembarkation. Tbe facilities to match the inoreasing 
flow of tourists at a popular place or destlaadoo does sot 
increase at the same rate. Shortage of bote! accommodation, 
transpott facilities, ground facilities end provision of essential 
services to tbe tourists becomes acute. 
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Tourism—Its RoU in Natimal Development 

Although imporCafit, the eanung of foreign exchaoge as a 
result of increased inQow of tourists is> however, not the only 
aim of tourism development. lo calculating returns from iovest- 
menu in tounsin, the oaticnal tourism policy cannot restrict 
itself to the limited consideration of immediate flaancial aod 
economic proSlability. The national tourism policy has to 
consider the beneScial effects of tourism on general national 
development where considerations of non'cconomic character 
may be equally or even more important Chan purely econoinic 
returns, viz., cultural considerations ^preservation of country's 
heritage), social considerations (provisiou of recreational aod 
welfare facilities for the local population), regional development 
•coDSideratioDs (strengthening of regional economic develop* 
meat), political considerations (improving interoational and 
national noderstanding), etc. 

The development of tourism must take into consideration all 
the above factors and these must be mtegrated loto the general 
development of the country. /Tourism is a multifaceted activity 
which permeates nearly all the sectors of national life. It has 
therefore to be considered not secioroJly but globally bearing in 
tniod all its social, economic, cultural and educational compO' 
oents!) It was in recognition of (he useful role played by tourism 
in tbe^ social, economic, cultural and educational fields, parU* 
cularly **in fostering better understanding among peoples every¬ 
where. in leading to a greater awareness of the rich herltageof 
various civilizations and in bringing about abetter appreciation 
of the inherent values of different cultures, (hereby contributiug 
to the strentheniag of peace of the world” (bat the XXI United 
Nations General Assembly proclaimed 1967 as Inceroational 
Tourist year. This event was of great sigoificaoce as it acquired 
for tourism full maturity as an integral part of national and 
international development. 

In a country of the size of India where there is an abundance 
1 of beautiful tourist spots, there should be no scope for the pro* 
blems discussed above. Proper development of new tourist 
spots would certaialy reduce the congestion on the traditional 
tourist spots so often frequented by the tourists. This would 
also result in the improvement in the quality of services provided. 
A new philosophy less obsessed by growth and mass, aod more 
concerned about the quality of product is the right course. India 
is fortunate in the sense that it con learn from the experience of 
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Other coumries who are io the tourism business for a very loDg 
time. The development of tourism in India is to be on a difTer* 
ent pattern considering its area and varied tourist atiractiooa 
backed by thousands of years of rich cultural heritage. Tourism 
if developed properly can bring great prosperity to the country 
not only in terms of foreign exchange but also in terms of over¬ 
all development of different regions in addition to increasing tho 
friendship with dilTerent natiooa of tbe world. The following 
paragraphs will discuss the impact of tourism on various sectors 
of national activities and its role in fostering frieodship with 
diGerent countries of the world. 

Tourfsm and Rfgional Developmen/ 

(The earnings frotn tonrism occupy an important place in tho 
national revenue. Without taking into account the earnings 
from domestic tourisrn, international tourism receipts alone 
contiibuie a great deal. The flow of money generated by tourist 
spendings multiplies as It passes through various sections of the 
economy through the operation of the 'multiplier* effect.^ ^ 
Tourism spending is subject to a 'muUi(>lior effect' iti which 
foreign exchange spent on travel spreads throughout the econo¬ 
my and creates additional business./ror example, when a travel¬ 
ler rents a room in a hotel be oontributes initially to the grose i 
earnings of the hotel owner. Part of this hotel revenue will bo 
paid out to hotel employees in (he form of wages. These wages 
will be subsequently spent by tbe wage earners, in part, at local 
shops. Again, in turn, a part of shop receipts goes to a wholesaler 
supplying the goods purchased, and part of the wholesalers* 
earnings go to a manufacturer who probably purchase his 
matemls from another manufacturec, and $0 on and so forth.< 
The developneDt of the tertiary sector of services through 
tourism is directly beneficial to the primary and secondary 
sectors by reason of the increased demand stimulated by tourism 
foe the goods and products of these sectors. ) 

’ The money spent by the tourist at a particular tourist spot 
greatly helps tbe developnent of the areas arouod it. It brings 
a lot of prosperity to (hat region. Kbajurabo in India wbich is 
now ao iotemationally famous tourist spot is an example, To 
illustrate. Kbajuraho, a remote and usknowu village as recently 
as 15 years ago. is now on (he world tourist map attracting 
thousands of tourists both domestic as well as intematioaai. 
Today, Indian Airlines (domestic carrier) flies a jet plane between 
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New Delhi and Kbajuraho and seats an not easy to come by. 
Thousands of tourists visit the place by air« rail and road crans* 
port every month. The place bas provided employ iWDt to 
hundreds of iocal people. As a result of employment local 
people have additional income to speed. There is already a 
ihriviog clay model industry devoted to inefcing replicas of tbe 
famous temple sculptures, Number of shops dealing with items 
of presentation, handlooms and handicrafts have created jobs 
for many local people. The subsequent devetepment of areas 
around Khajuraho will provide additional employment epportu* 
nities resulting in general prosperity of the people. 

But for the developmeac of tourism, Khajuraho would have 
remained a remote unknown village. / Many such areas of 
tourist interest where lodustriaJ development is out of queslfon 
because of distance from markets, lack of raw materials and 
transportation factUtiee, lack of power, water, etc., can greatly 
benefit if developed properly, These areas if developed for 
tourism can provide Jobs for a large number of uuskilled 
workers. It caa generate work for tbe construction industry 
and a wide range of other supporting industries. What is more, 
it ^ be a source of prosperity to the fecal population, ^ 

[There is no dearth of such tourists spou in India, which 
could after they are developed become great assets to the country. 
More of such areas having rich cultural heritage need to be 
exploited. Besides, nature has provided India with beautiful 
mountains and thousands of kilometres of coast line which can 
be properly developed into attractive tourists spots,^ The inner 
Himalayas could be a veritable gold mine now that it has been 
opened up by a fine network of'border roads. There are aiso 
many monuments which if developed properly can bring in lot 
of prosperity ia the region. And (ben we, have beaches and 
wildlife sanctuaries. The list is endless. {ToDtism is to be 
regarded not as an area of peripheral investment but as one of 
primary investment whose benefits will help in creating employ¬ 
ment opportunities and in the regeneration of backward re* 
gions.; 

TourUm and Soeiol Dffeloptn^nt 

Besides the vast economic implications, the social implica¬ 
tions of (ourism are even more profound. Tourism stimulates 
interest in the past, in architecture and in the atu as people 
travel to various historical places and see arts and crafts. It 
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a<Idd to the aesthetic quality of life through beautiful aTchite> 
tural desigas, laadscaping of parks aod preservation of the na¬ 
tural beauty. It baa sociolo^cal irnpJicatioos in that as a desti- 
oaiion area moves Joto lourism, the life style of (be local resi¬ 
dents changes greatly. 

Travel is a great aid toeducatioa. people visiting various 
places are confronted with history and the life style of those who 
made history. The rich cultural and historical heritage of the 
past and the natural scenic beauties gready broaden one's mind. 
Thousands of youth, and workers who travel to diffecent parts 
of the country from time to lime, are a great force in boliding 
friendships. Travel also helps a great number of people to learn 
about the culture and customs of the people io other regions. 
A number of countries in tbe world have special schemes where¬ 
by youth, workers and other groups economically not affiuent 
arc offered haadsotne concetsions and facUiiles for travel. In 
soma counirieSi in Soviet Union for example, workers are enabl¬ 
ed to travel as full fledged tourists. Several European countries 
mandate minimum vacations for all its workers. Many private 
enterprises In some countries offer holiday coupons, holiday 
cheques and leave*of absence vouebers to their staff. Many 
firms offer paid excursions, study trips and entertainment to 
their staff. For a growing number of enterprises the cost of 
leisure activities has become an integral part of a wage structure 
based on the need to supply employees with certaui mmimum 
social benefits. Some governments have enacted specisUegis- 
lation on social tourism, directed mainly to : 

1 . holidays for certain groups of workers, especially tbe young; 

2. holiday financing; 

3. assistance in creating suitable accommodation facilities. 

Many public bodies have established youth hostels, camps 

and holiday villages of their own. 

^ All such benefits however depend og tbe state of the ecooo- 
my of a particular country. There is however no doubt (bat 
social tourism is a great force in educating and enlightening tbe 
,gMple not only of the native country, but also of different 
countries of tbe world. This aspect of social tourism has a 
special place in India because of its past civil izatton.) 

( In India, certain steps were taken (o encourage social tour¬ 
ism. A modest begionlng was made by tbe lodiao Railways 
and some private institutions in iotrodocing subsidised holidays 
among their low salary employees. Various State OoveromcDts 
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aUo set Up holiday camps aud tourist homes a( some of the 
resorts under their low cost housing schemes. Also, a namber 
of religious and endowmeot trusts, voluntary organisations and 
local lauoiclpal bodies have provided accommodation facilities 
for the eonveaieace of pilgfiros. In recent years, increasing 
emphasis has been placed on sooiai tourism. A number of youth 
hostels, camping sites and tourist bungalows have been construe^ 
ted with a view to provide accommodation to budget tourists. 
The number of organisations in public and private sectors pro* 
vidiog facilities to its employees to travel have increased rnani' 
fold. Students, both in schools and colleges gel concessional 
railway tickets to travel to any part of the country. The Central 
as well as Slate Governments have liberalised travel concession 
rules. Central Governruent employees can now travel along with 
their families OQce Id a block of four years to any part of the 
couotry w^th Govern meoi paying a sizeable portion of the travel 
expenses. I 

Considering the vast population and the economic condicloos 
prevalent in India, social tourism does not exist to the extent 
desirable mneh less to the extent it does in some advanced 
countries of the world. In (he coming years sufficient attention 
has to be given to the provision of facilities for the vast volume 
of domestie tourists especially the youth and the workers. It is 
proposed to build a chain of low cost hotels all over the country 
to strengthen the position of supplementary accommodation to 
cater to the needs of budget toudsts. 

Tourism and Cultural Development 

\ Caltural tourism has a special place rn India because of its 
past civilization. Among the various motivating factors govern^ 
ing travel lo India, 'cultural tourism* is undoubtedly the most 
important For any foreigner, a visit to India must have a 
profound culturallmpact aod In its broader sense, tourism in 
lodia involves quite a large content of cultural contact. Our 
historical and archaeological monuments continue to be the big¬ 
gest draw in attracting international tourists, j This fact has been 
confirmed by a survey undertaken by the Pacific Area Travel 
Association in 1968, as also by the Tourist Reaction Pattern and 
Reaction Surveys conducted by the Department of Tourism In 
1968*69 and in 1972-73. The later survey placed ‘curiosity* 
(41%). and Tndian Art aod Civilisation* (34%) as the major 
fhclora iofluencing travel to India. 
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Cultural toucism plays a major part in incrcaalng oatiopa} aa 
wel! as international goodwill and undeistandiog. Tbousaads 
of archaeological aod bistorical moavments scattered throughout 
(he country provide opportuniiies to learo about aacient history 
and culture. In order to harness (be rich potential that the 
monuinental heritage holds for tourism development, Covero* 
ment obtained the acrvieea of an expert through tbe UNESCO 
in 196S to advise tbe Department ofTounsm on organisation of 
^cultural tourism’. A UNESCO expert. Dr E R. Alicbin was 
invited to India in January 1969 by the Department of Tourism, 
Government of India, to study ^certain aspects of cultural 
tourism. Dr A licbin’s work concentrated sped (Really upon the 
monumental aspects of cultural tourlsoi. The aim of his study 
was to dehae tbe various aspects of cultural tourism in India 
and to review them in the light of prevailing conditions. Besides, 
the expert was also to consider the best way in which vorioua 
monuments might be visited and particularly whether it waa 
feasible to organise special lours based upon specific tbemos. 
The report was submitted In the same year in 1969. 

Following are some of the bndinp of tbe report: 

(0 It was discovered that 54 per cent of tourists enjoyed their 
stay because there waa such a feast of “beautiful crealionj- 
of mao—buildings, templee, churches*’, Therefore, first on 
the list shovdd come India’s monumenial berita^e^iM art 
and architecture* Tourists whose interests can be placed 
under this category are very numerous and are usually from' 
Europe aod America. The mooumeotal heritage loo cam 
be divided into four principal subject groups : (a) BoddhisS 
monuments; (b) Hiodu monuments; (c) ludo-Ialsmic nonv* 
ments; and (d) monumepts of Europeaos and fihrisb ssso' 
elation with India. It was felt that each one of these fouc 
deserve to be exploited for purposes of cultural tourism. 

(f/) Religious minded tourists generally have a deep interest I'o 
Ifidia’s monumental heritage. Tbe rgtlgleus heritage attract 
many people. Pilgrims, naturally form (he overwhehniDg 
bulk in this group. This could also be subdivided into ; 
(a) tbe regular visits aod tours of Indians domiciled in 
various parts of the world—people who are aoxious to 
rediscover tbe cultural centres of the religions of tbeir fore¬ 
fathers; (b) the growing number of Buddhists from Japan, 
Thailand, Sri Lanka and other countries who visit ceoirea 
associated with Buddha; and (c) tbe amaller but at (he 
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same time growing number of Aoiericans and Europeans 
vho are interested in some aspects of Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Islam. 

(/ti) Wealth and attraction of India's natural heritage comes 
next. According to the survey, the wealth and attrP(Ctive> 
ness of India's natural heHnge, both fo the open country 
nnd in bird and game sanctuaries provide another powerful 
stimulus for cultural tourism. About 48.3 per cent of the 
tourists felt that the 'beautiful and natural scenery contri- 
ibuted largely to their desire to visit India. India's flora 
and fauna was another area of attraction. Speaking strict* 
ly according to the report this cannot be called an aspect 
•of Indian culture. However, the educational character of 
(he interests Involved compels one to include it !a the list of 
aspects of cultural tourism. 

(h ) Fourth in the list accord tog to the survey Is the richness 
and variety of India's traditional arts and crafts. But this 
does not mean a mere study of arts and crafts. Such a 
study wonld be liniied to visits to centres of artistic value 
only and also probably study of lives of the artists and 
masons themselves. This, however, according to the sur* 
vey is subsidiary. The priuiary impact of India's aria and 
crafts on cultural tourism is rather through cuUural sAup- 
ping or the discriminating purchase of samples of the dif* 
ferent types of Indian bandlaafis and handloom work. 
Almost all the tourists wish to Cake back home sou\'entrs 
'Of this kind aud therefore, tbeir sale assumes considerable 
gcoporlance. 

f^usia and Dance was the next item in the list of aspects of 
cultural tourism. The survey, however, did not anticipate 
(bat Indian music or dance will ever become the primary 
attraction for large numbers of foreign tourists, but at the 
same time recommended Chat these should be exploited to a 
much greater extent as a subsidiary interest. According to 
the survey reports many foreign visitors would be delighted 
to have the opportunity of witnessing the performances of 
professional dancers and musicians. 

{al) Gastronomy yti another aspect of cultural tourism al¬ 
though Dr AlIcbiD who had prepared (be above^meationed 
UNESCO document, hesitated to include this aspect of 
.cultural tourism in his tentative list. Here is wbac he said : 
'''A neb variety of regional specialities of fruits and 
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vegetables awaits the visitor wbo is strong minded and 
persistent enough to overcome the qualms of what we may 
eail the hysi^QB barrier and to breakthrough the prevailing 
Indian *stew and conflake* barrier**. 

The various aspects of cultural tourism which have been 
described in the Report, attract a large number of tourists from 
ail over the world. 

Tourism and Development of Jnternaiional U/idersfandliig 

Improving international understanding is another major area 
where tourism has and can pity a major role. Tourism cm be 
a vehicle for mlernational uoderstandiog by way of bringing 
diverse people face to face. It has been died as a major coutri* 
buior to international goodwill and as a prime means of develop* 
ing social and cultural understanding among all peoples of the 
world. The InteractioD of a large oumbWof people with the 
local population of the country visited, results Id maklDg friends 
and goes a long way in increasing friendsbip. Tourism can 
greatly enrich and promote friendsbip and goodwill. People 
belonging to dllTerent countries, practising different life styles 
and speaking different languages come together to make friends. 
'Hiere is a mingling of cultures which has positive effects. 
Tourism helps to break down prejudices, barriers, inhibitions 
and suspicions that exist between ostlons. The very best way 
of gening to know another country is to go there, and when 
vast numbers (ravel, the narrow, rigid boundaries that keep 
people in compartToents oaturelly tend to shrink and a positive 
move towards better intamational uoderstonding begins to 
ope rile. ^ 

India has always welcomed a visitor. Throughout its his« 
tory people from all over the world have visited the country and 
enjoyed the bospiialiiy of Ita people. 'Welcome a Visitor- send 
^ek a friend’. This bas always been a motto with the common 
people of this ancient land. A visitor wbo goes back happy and 
satisbed is the best iuvestment a host country can make in in- 
•creaslog international understanding and goodwill. 

! Tourism thus is not only an economic activity of ioportance 
inesoiuch as It earns a country plenty of foreiga exchange. It 
is an important medium of social and cultural development and 
also of building lastlog goodwill and friendship among the 
nations of the world. It also helps in the regional development 
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of the couQliy and aeu as a roeaDs of social educatlOD aad better 
uaderstandioj among the peoples to different regions of the 
country. In the loog run the most important contributioa of 
tourism is (be bringing about of better uadersiaudiog between 
different cultures and life styles.' 



12 

Looking Ahead—A New Approach to 
Tourism 


Before discuseiag the new approach Co tourUcDj a brief descrip> 
tiOQ of India as a courtst desciaation abould be made once again 
with a view co recapitulate wbat baa been raeotiotied earlier. 
The factors which give India an added advantage over the other 
countries are many and varied. These are to be taken into 
•consideration while discussing the new approach. 

What are these factors which combine to make India 
potentially one of the world’s most exciting and charming desti- 
nations? First of aU the land iUe]f> stretching as it does from the 
mighty Himalayas in the north down to Kenya Kumari in the 
south on the one hand and densely wooded areas in Assam in 
the east to Che beautiful Western Ghats in the west on the other. 
This landscape provides a wide range of natural beauty that can 
be matched only by few other countries in the world. Secondly, 
India’s rich historical and cultural heritage which is more than 
four thousand yean old is matchless in artistic and aesthetic 
values. The famous monuments of India which have witnessed 
its historic past, are among the finest creations known to civilized 
mao. Thirdly, the people of India, a seventh of the human 
race, varied in their ethnic ongin, religions and customs, as 
moch as in their faiths, fairs, festivals, and laogusges tied 
together by a common bond of unity, the people who for 
centuries have been taught to welcome a visitor as a friend. 
Fourthly, the rich arts and music which have captured the hearts 
of the people all the world around. And last but not the least, 
the new India emerging as a modern country dedicated to demo¬ 
cracy. and making commendable progress in agriculture and 
industry, science and tech&ologyi all this is there to see. 

With all these and many more assets, India is a great 
attraction not only to a foreign visitor but also to its own people 
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wbo form the domestic tourists. With these assets io view, a 
DOW tourism approach is being thought of. This approach i s 
not directed oniy towards attracting foreign tourists and cashing 
in on the remarkable boom ia international tourism as has been 
done in the past. A broader view pf development as a whole 
is now being taken. Although the major objective of earning 
foreign exchange remains, greater importance at the same time, 
is being given to domestic tourism and its development. 

With a view to accelerating the development of tourist facih' 
ties in places of tourist interest both for domestic and foreign 
tourists, the new Oovemment at the centre decided to call a 
coofereoca of Ministers of Tourism of State Governments and 
Union Territories. The Conferenca which was inaugurated by 
the Prime Minister on August 31, 1977 in New Delhi was 
attended by all the Ministers of State Governmeoia and Union 
Territories iO'Cbarge of Tourism. The Coofereoce was presided 
over by the Union Minister of tourism and Civil Aviation. 
This Conferenea was preceded by a meet log of State Secrataries, 
Chairman and Managing Directors^ State Tourism Development 
Boards aod Directors of Tourism of all States and Union Terri« 
tories. The purpose of cooveoing the Conference was: 

(o) to discuss the various programmes and policies for fuller 
realisatioa of tbe tourism potential of the country; and 
(b) to develop a national policy on tourism in coniultatlon 
with State Ooverotncnls and to allot tbe spheres of 
responsibility 

The following items were on tbe agenda: 

(1) Preparation of master plans of tourism devclopmeat by 
State Governments on the basis of tourism potential surveys 
as preparatory (o tbe formulation of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan OD Tourism. 

(2) Construction of accommodation for middle and low in¬ 
come group tourists. The developmeot of tbe concepts of 
Janata boteJs, youth hostels, camping sites besides motels, 
utilisation of abandoned rest bouses, dak bungalows/ 
forest lodges. ResideQce*cum-guest houses, refuroishing 
of UDclassiSed hotels to bring them upto required 
standards. 

(3) Tbe need for exercising eovirounental control at tourist 
centres proposed for development. 

(4) Coordination in matters of publicity. 

(5) In ter* State movement of tourist vehicles. 
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(6) Hospitality to foreign travel editorsytravel agents by State 
Goverai&eats. 

p) Elimination of beggars/louts and other uodesirable ele¬ 
ments from points of tourist interest. 

(8) Opeoiog of Tourist Inform a (ion Centres at major railway 
stations/bus stops etc. 

P) Proposal to house State Government Tourist OfRce? in a 
building to be specially constructed for (he purpose in 
New Delhi. 

(10) Coordination between central tourist offices and State 
Govemmenrs and between India Tourism Development 
Corporation (fTDC) and other State Corporations. 

(11) Thi rd level feeder air services. 

Inaugurating the Conference, the Prime Minister underUsed 
the need for development of tourism in India not merely for 
earning more foreign exchange but for fostering friendly relations 
with the peoples of tbe world. He urged both the Central and 
State Governments to create opportunities that would enable 
visitors from overseas to see what was best la the country not 
only from tbe point of view of *arcbitecture and ancient menu* 
nients* but also for getting to know our ^ancient culture*. Besides 
providing fadlities for construction of five and four Star Hotels, 
there is a need in the country for hotels and hostels for middle 
class tourists both foreign and Indian, said the Prime Minister. 
The Pnme Minister further added that be attached the greatest 
importance to tourism because it not only strengthened India 
hsanciany but earned her more friends throughout the world. 

The various items on the agenda prepared for discussion by 
the Conference, cover a wide range of subjects which if iinple- 
meoted properly will go a loog way io developing and streng¬ 
thening tourism. It may, however, be mentioned here that most 
of the subjects covered were not new. Some of the subjects like 
construction of accommodation for middle and low iocome 
group tourists, eavironmental control, coordisation io tbe 
matters of publicity and inter-state movement of tourist vebicles 
have been discussed io (be past and implemented. Hospitality 
to foreign travel writers is being provided since a long time. 
Tourist Information Centres were opened by some States at 
railway stations and bus stops sod measures have also been 
taken in coaoectioo w^th elimination of beggars and touts. 
However, all these subjects were not discussed jointly nor 
recommeodatioos made in bigb level conferences like the present. 
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ia tbe past these subjects were taken up in parts from time to 
time and implemented raiber perfuactorily. It is hoped that 
with tbe encouragement of tbe new Govemmeot, the various 
recommendations made during Che Conference will be imp!e' 
men ted in right earnest by all those wbo are responsible for tbe 
growth and development of tourism in India. 

Tbe following paragraphs will discuss in detail the various 
subjects as were put before the Conference and the recommend^ 
ations thereon. 

t. PaSPARATION OF MASTER PLANS 

This is most crucial to the development of tourism. A master 
plan of tourism development by State Governments will go a 
long way ia balanced growth of tourism in the country. There 
are hundreds of areas of tourist poLenUal in each State. These 
caa be exploited on the basis of tourism potential surveys. The 
master plans prepared by State Govern meats can greatly help 
the Centre in the forrnulalion of the Sixth Five*Year Plan for 
Tourism aud in allocatioiL of finances. Tbe surveys to be under¬ 
taken by States wlU help (hem to develop those areas which are 
devoid of other industries resultiog in correction of regional 
economic imbalances. This exercise of preparation of master 
plans by the States will also help Che Centre in avoldiag wasteful 
expenditure. The surveys if undertaken scientifically will greatly 
help in balancing tbe development of tourism. A detailed 
assessment of the infrastructure will also help the planoers in 
forecasting the future tourism demaod which is fundamental to 
perspective planning. 

Recommendations 

The general cooseusus was that at tbe initial stage of plan- 
ningv only perspective plans was required to ideutilV and select 
tbe various centres for tourism development. It was accepted 
that io view of tbe importance of tbe overland tourist traffic, 
tourist centres where wayside amenities need to be provided 
should be included io the plan. It was agreed that various State 
Governments will forward to the Central Department of 
Tourism the perspective plans for tourism development. In 
order to determine inur-se priorities, State Goveromeais nay 
undertake market surveys, as also quantify the returns from 
tourism investment in the areas of revenue earned by the State, 
employment possibilities and foreign exchange earnings. 

Tbe Central Government on receipt of tbe perspective plaus, 
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•will lioJd CDi^sultftlioos with each State separately as also regioo' 
ally with a view to forDulatiog short-lerm a&d loog^lenn 
schemes. The lodia Tourism Development Corporation and the 
State Tourism Dcvelopmeal Corporations are also to be asso¬ 
ciated with the discussions. Wherever necessary I the Arcbaeo* 
logical Survey of India is also to be Involved. It was further 
suggested that the Central Government should give directives to 
banks and other financial institutions for giving loana on liberal 
terms to the State Tourism Development Corporations (STDC) 
for construction of various facilities for tourists. The provision 
of communication links to places axvay from important ports of 
entry were also recommended. It was also men Honed that all 
State capitals should bo air*lioked by direct flights to Delhi. 

The Conference recommended that It would be desirable first 
to develop the places where facilities already existed, and siaul> 
Caneously take up thedevelopmeotofnewplaceahaviagsigni* 
ilcant tourist poteotal and which have net been exploited so 
far. It was felt (hat the direction from the Central Government 
to the State Ooveroments is absolutely necessary in order to 
enable the State Governments to give tourism, the requisite prio- 
riiy. This is also true of the Planning Commissioa which bas 
so far not given much importance to tourism. According (o (he 
members attending the Conference, tourism should receive the 
same attention as adult education or provision of health services 
because all such services Including tcurlssi are indeed social 
responsibilities of the Government for the benefit of the citizens. 
2. Construction OP Accommodation FOR Middle and Low 

Income Group TouRisn 

So far the emphasis has been on the coostruction of luxury 
acconunodation in the form of Five Star or Four Star hotels to 
cater tq the needs of the elite. One conviction in the tourist 
philosophy has been that foreign exchange Is earned only from 
tbeeliteuourlsts from America and Europe. In other words. 
iavestmeW in tourism must be concentrated oo luxury or semi' 
luxury hc^s and other facilities which attract high spending 
categories' of tourists. It is true that most of the money comes 
from the r\ch few who spend lavishly during their few days* fiy- 
iog visit t^ India. But now there is a change iQ the patterns. 
India ia also!receiving a class of tourists who are not very rich 
and who spend a great many number of days visiting variou* 
places. Thexc are thousands of such potential visiters from 
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overseas, ID iddie aod evea low income group people who come 
to India and spend many days. They would be better ambassa^ 
dors wben they retoro home giving a more accurate and happier 
imprttsioo of the country to their friends. Thousands of visitors 
from our neighbouring countries form such a group who are act 
elite but at the same time would ]ove to visit India as budget 
tourists. Students and youth tourists also come in the same 
category. 

Besides, there are millions of tourists—the domestic tourists 
who visit various places in the country. To keep alive in any 
country, (ourism bas got to encourage a large proportion of its 
own people first. Domestic tourism helps to oil the Nvbeels of 
the tourist industry and build up the basic infrastructure. 
Additionally, domestic tourism contributes greatly to national 
integration. In this report. Dr Allchin, the UNESCO expert, 
mentioDed that domestic tourism can foster a sense of Daticoal 
unity and an appreciation of regional diversity. It can promote 
understanding of India’s past and of her more recent history. 
According to Dr. AUchio, domestic cultural tourism is somewhat 
different from its foreign counterpart. For instance, (u) people 
travel In large numbers in groups or parties organised by 
schools, cultural organisations and the like: (6) one secnoa 
would consist entirely of pilgrims; (e) there would be great many 
family parties; and (d) a good deal of domestic tourism vould 
be more local and involve shorter distances. The vast majority 
would travel by train or cross-country bus. 

Accommodation should be suitably priced to make tourism 
more acceasible to all such classes of people described above. 
There are enough five Star hotels already for the elite visiting 
India for short periods of stay. What is needed in ludia to 
draw such class of tourists is not more of luxury hotels, but 
rather a large number of small modem hotels that are good, 
clean, ailractive and at the same time moderately priced. In 
addition, there is need for youth hostels, camping sites and 
motels for middle and low income tourists both foreign as well 
as Indian. The travellers bungalows and rest houics scatter¬ 
ed tbroggbouc India in Utile known but very apperJing towns 
and scenic areas shculd be expanded and modernised. 

The new Government is setting the pace in thus direction. 
The construction of accommedatioo for the middle and low 
Income tourists is a step in the right direction. Implemented 
properly, the construction of a chain of hotels foe middle and 
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low incoDe four IsU will greatly streogthea tbd tourism iotras- 
tructure. Laying Ibe foundation for sucb type cf&ccoai mod a* 
tioQ will iodeed be laying tbe roimdaiioo for mUliona of visitors 
of modest xnoaas. 

RSCOM MEMDATTOHS 

The need for tbe budget priced accormnodation was endorsed 
by all present ia ihe Conference. It was recommeaded Cbat 
construction of Janata hotels would have to be subsidised by 
the followtog means; 

(a) financial assistance at lower rates of interest by tbe finan* 
cial institutioas/Cenlral Govemmeat. 

(b) the State Governments to make available land free of coat 
at suitable locations. These sites should be selected from 
tbe point of viev/of suitability and easy accessibility and 
not mere availability of land. 

(c) since visbihty of tbe project cannot be ensured in view of 
tbe tariif having to be kept low, Ooveramenc should take 
a policy decision on the capital cost being subsidised. 

(d) the viability of Janata hotels should be assessed in its 
totality* i.e., as a 'service’ being rendered and not only in 
economic terms since the concept is to provide service to 
the middle and lower middle income groups. 

(a) in assessing tbe question of viability as a policy, cross- 
subsidisation should be permitted witbiu the same uoita 
and also within the same organisation where one profitable 
unit could support tbe less profitable unit which would be 
the Janata hotel. 

if) tbe State Governmeot may approach tbe local organisa¬ 
tions to get concessional rate of electricity and the Central 
Government to make available LP Gaa to Janata hotels. 

The Conference recommended that the selection of sites for 
Janata Hotels to be constructed by tbe Centre should be on tbe 
basis of demasds/priorities and not confined to nielropoli(a& 
cities alone. These botels should not only provide one type of 
accommodation but should have a ppoduct-mix of 3 to 4 types— 
dormitory, single and double rooms and air-conditioned accom¬ 
modation. The Central Government should consider giving 
additional incentives for investment by rellglous/private organisa¬ 
tions for construction of these botels. 

With regard to Camping SUesjHuts, tbe Conference recom- 
meoded that tbe State Goveromeuts sbould make available 
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suitable sites of lacd «bere camping sites can be developed as a 
joint venture bet wee o the Departmeut of Tourism and tbe State 
Government cooceroed. The objective of these would be to 
provide low priced accommodation to tourists travelling by road 
ospedally along tbe National Highways, fa addition to rented 
accommodatioo at camping sites, the construction of simple 
huts should be considered which would be appropriate for use 
even in inclement weather conditions. The designs for such huts 
should be adopted in each case to suit the cJimalic conditions of 
that particular area The Cooference also rccommended that 
the State Governments should consider allocating funds as 
£ra&ts*in*aid from Endowment Trusts at their disposal for the 
purpose of improving facilities axdhoramshahslserois tudiot 
their proper maintenance on a continuing basis. 

Regarding Motels, the recoromedations were that the State 
Governments may also select suitable sites along National High* 
ways for the coostnetion of way^side motels which should be 
functional in design and economically furnished. Tbe services of 
unemployed graduates should be utilized for tbe operation of 
these motels. Tbe State Governments should also consider mobi- 
Using the accommodation resources available in various types of 
government accommodation which is not being fully utilised 
such as rest bouses, dale bungalows, forest lodges, etc., for the 
beneSt of low income group tourists. Suitable alterations and 
oiodibcatioos may be carried out where necessary. Tbe Central 
Covernmeni may also consider trsoferriog such units located on 
National Highways to (he respective State Governments. 

For Paying Cutsi Aceom/nodafion, tbe recommendations 
prere that the State Govemnienls may explore the possibility of 
jotroductng tbe laying Guest* schemes at ceottti where tbe 
local residents are able to provide suitable furnished rooms at 
reasofiable rates as part of an arrangement of mutual benefit to 
the tourists as well as to tbe resident of that area. Such 'Pay* 
iag Guest’ accommodation should be lieenced by tbe State 
Government Department of Tourism and be subject to inspec* 
tioQ and control by it. About Youth Hostels it was recom* 
mended that tbe Stale Governments s bon Id Cake practical steps 
to ensure that the occupancy at these places constructed as joint 
ventures between the Central and the State Departments of 
Tourism, is appreciably increased. Such steps would include tbe 
provision of suitable public transport facilities to the youth 
bosteIs from tbe point of arrival, as well as suitable publicity. 
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With regard to upgr(uiing ^ unclassffUd hotels, it W29 
tod that the State Goveraneats/Central Department of Tourism 
abould assess the facilities and standards of the large Dumber of 
unclassified hotels in each city which are at present below accept- 
able standards. These establishments should be eneou raged t<> 
improve (heir standards so that they may quality for approval 
by the Department of Tourism. The possibility of legislative 
measures to control the standards of these establishments should 
be pursued actively. 

3. Environmbktal Control at Tourist Centres 

'Tourism is the world's largest indueuy.' This fact has now 
been recognised all over the world. Although a 'Smokeless* 
industry, it has environmental implications. Expanding tounsm 
has the great capacity to pollute the environment a$ would any 
smokO'ridden industry. A few years back, the United Nations 
orgauised a conference in Stookbolm oa Human Sovironment. 
This conference symbolized the growing importance that the 
people of the world attach to maiotainiog aodimprovlcg (bo 
qtiality of human life and to enrich the human environment. 
It is a fact that all over the world man has been using the 

natural resources without any (bought of the future. It is the 
wrong use of these resources which causes problems. Today 
ecological pollution, eavIronmontaJ pollution pose a serious 
threat to life on earth. This is true not oaly of tbe areas where 
there is a great coseentration of industries, but also areas where 
there is great concentration of tourists. 

There are enough examples to prove this point. Many of 
the beaches of North America and Western Europe bear mute 
testimotiy to tbe havoc that can be wrought by uncontrolled 
and unplanned development of tourism. Many of the world's 
finest resorts have become ugly. Sockt Russia's popular Black 
Sea resort, has proclaimed itself the world's first 'no smoking* 
city. New laws ban smoking in all restaurants, cinema theatres, 
public transportation, hospitals Tnnd OQ the beaches. In India 
there are many examples of uncontrolled growth of industries, 
shops &nd slums near tourist spots creating the problems of 
enviroDineTita] poUutico. Of all tbe modern industries, tourism 
has the greatest need to protect the environruent of places of 
oatural and culturaUmportance—be ft a moDoment. a beach 
resort or a tvIM life sanctuary. The plaoners must consider the 
environmental process wherever large investments are made in 
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tourism devdopmeat. The tourist has a strong desire to see 
and fixpenence a place of wonder and beauty in areas ia which 
Oflture and the surroundings remain essentially unspoiled. Des^ 
nations noted for their particular character aud beauty should 
not be reduced to innocuo us urban jungles in order to keep pace 
with the inflow of visitors. 

Tourism development can become a positive factor for im* 
proving the environiTient if certain amount of bask planning 
and a sense of aesthetics are applied in the entire process. For 
example, careful cleaning of ancient monuments and improving 
conditiona in the protected areas surrounding the monuments 
for tourism purposes Is a case in point. Planned tourism can 
help improve the enviroDment, and the converse is equally true. 
Wild life which is deteriorating and vanishing so rapidly can be 
safeguarded. The environment in which various animals live 
can be properly preserved. Similarly, many other tourist areas 
can be safeguarded against forces which are responsible for 
their degeneration. Tourism must be used as a positive factor 
in environmental improvement. 

RECOMM6NDATIOtt5 

It was felt that in spite of recognising tbe importance of 
preserving the unique character, atmosp here and natural setting 
of monuments and other places of tourist ioieresi, no coordi¬ 
nated approach has been evolved to exercise envlronmeotaJ 
control of tourist centres. The Town and Country Planning Act 
has been hardly eflbctive even chough its provisions extend legal 
protection to control of environ mental balance In tourist and 
development areas. The Conference recommended evolving a 
conservation policy within Che framework of (he xesoluiion of 
* Wo rid Cultural Heritage', as passed by Che UN Confereiice on 
Human Rights held in Stockholm. It was felt that any deve* 
lopment scheme of a particular area should be determined by 
the absorption capacity of the area, otherwise the environment 
would deteriorate and may in the long run create more compli¬ 
cations than actually serving (he immediate purpose. This is 
true in the case of maintenance of monuments and development 
of new tourist areas and resort towns. 

The Slate Governments should carefully study the impact 
that (he opening of a new area to tourists is likely to have on tbe 
cultural and social environment of tbe area. 1 he Master Plan 
and tbe Area Development Plans need to be formulated before 
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allowing the tourists an access to these areas. The Confereoct 
was of the view that there was lack of wiU in the vigorous imple- 
mcDtatioa of the Towa aad Couatry Planaiiig Act* lo order to 
ensure that the same is properly eoforced. it would be desirable 
to have the representative of the Director Genera) of Archaeo¬ 
logy on State Town Planning Board and a representative of (be 
State Department of Tourism on Development Authority, namely, 
•on Town or Tourism Planning Boards. The preseace of these 
representatives would help the Town Planning Board in a inore 
efTeciive eororcerDcnl of the Act from the point of view of pte* 
servaiion of environmeot of the monuments and the related 
areas. It was further observed that in old parts of certain cities, 
there still exist beautiful buildings In the old architectural style 
which are being replaced by modern buildings. It should he 
ensue d that the facade of such buildings is not changed with¬ 
out the permission of the Town Piaoning Authority allbough 
there would be no objection to making changes in the interior of 
the build lap. The State Department of Tourism should, when¬ 
ever it is oeeessary. bring to the atteotion of the other depart¬ 
ments the importance of various buildings/monuments which 
mightbeallected by (be decision of these departments. Pro¬ 
posals should be worked out for Area Development with tourist 
potential in consultation with the local authorities concerned. 

It was also recommended that in order to ensure cbe imple- 
meotatlon of the eovironmeatal control, it may be desirable 
for States to appoiot a Coord!osting Committee consisting of 
various interests and departments to implement effectively en¬ 
vironmental pohcies of the govermaent. 

4. CooRorwATTON IN MaitbRS of PubuCtty 

A great mass of India's potential tourist market ia still jgao- 
rast of what, in fact is Indian aboat India. Large sums are 
being-spent by different countries to attract more and more 
lourists. A good proportion of this expenditure is incurred 
on publicity at home and abroad in areas whence there is the 
maximum possibility of auracctng tourists. The main objective 
of publicity for the promotion of tourism is the creation of an 
interest in the country and its people. To attract a tourist it Is 
esseotial to loform him about what he is going to see, the van- 
K>us facilities that would be available to him and also some esti¬ 
mate of cost involved in making use of these facilities. 

How to disseminate this information to the potential tourist? 
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There are various ways of seHiog &ay product iacludlog (ourism. 
There are, Urstiy, the iraditioaai methods of promodoa t>y press, 
aod through the radio aod the television. Then there is also the 
important method of iaviiiag photographers, travel writers and 
travel ageau from different parts of the world to visit the 
country and write about it in the weU known cravd, and other 
general interest magazloes. Travti films is another useful method 
of dissemination of information. But perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant tool through which a large majority of people can lesm 
about a particular country is the printed publicity literature. 

What is imperative for any publicity programme is that it 
.should be effective and factual. The publicity should be simple 
and at the same time attractive to permit a wide and easy disse¬ 
mination and must bear the stamp of absolute fidelity to facts 
as they are. 

The Departoent of Tourism produces tourist literature de¬ 
signed primarily to attract tourists to lodia and to give them 
information on some of the places generally visited by tbem. 
The tourist literature for the domestic tourists is also produced 
in local languages. The State Governments produced variety 
of publicity literature on places of local interest. For the pu^ 
poses of coordination, tbe yearly production programme of the 
central Department of Tourism is oimulaied to various State 
Governments who are advised to place orders on the India 
Tourism Development Corporation if they desire any of the 
itcEus for local consumption. The Department of Tourism does 
not briog out separate publications on each State. In addition 
to the general publications covering India as a whole, there are 
four regional folders covering inforfflatjon on four regions of 
India, while individual folders are brought out to cover only the 
main tourist destfnatloni. Besides these, there are thematic 
folders ou various themes like fairs and festivals, music and 
dance, Buddhist shrines, bill resorts, wild life, beach resorts, etc. 
Tourist literature is designed keeping in view tbe actual demand 
particularly of overseas markets. The State Governmeats are 
always free to briog out additional publicity folders, covering 
places which they wish to further highlight, supplementing the 
literature already brought out by the Central Department of 
Tourism, particularly. 

This arrangement has resulted at times in duplication. There 
is, however, much scope for greater coordination not merely to 
avoid duplication but also to ensure that tbe literature brought 
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out by tbe State Goverameats is otgood quality. A vkII directed 
asd coordinated publicity ia absolutely vital to the promotion 
and development of tourism. 

Recommendations 

The CoDtereoce recommended that (he publicity literature 
produced by the Centre and the States should avoid overlapping; 
there should be encouragcmeat of the production of literature in 
regional Innguagesand the States should avail of the expertise 
developed by the India Tourism Development Corporation la 
the Reid of publicity. Other recomioendations included: 

(ff) there should be one siogle handbook on India cootaioing 
mformation on all tbs States. 

(b) there should be a coosisteot approach to publicity acd tbo 
areas should be clearly deSned for production of literature<. 
between attracUoDS which have All India importance, thoae 
which could be jointly promoted by the Centre and tba 
States, and those which have a purely local appeal. 

ic) Jo order (o avoid duplication, lad la Touriim Development 
Corporation should circulate their annual programiue to 
the States. 

id) oeighbouting States should produce publicity literature 
Joiady. 

(e) States should order extra copies of folders produced by 
India Tourism Development Corporation for their respeC' 
(ive Deportments of Tourism as these would be available 
at a considerably lower cost. 

(/) (he Centre should buy copies of (he iKarature produced bf 
the States. 

(g) the Departmeat of Tourism does and will in fbture order 
prints of good hJmi produced by Stete Oovernmeois for 
use in the libraries of (he Tourist Offices. 

(h) the literature produced by the Director General of Areha9> 
ology should also be examined with a view to copies being 
purchased by the Centre and the State Governments. 

5. iNTBa-STATfl MoVEMfiNT Of ToURlST VSHiasS 

Ad efficient traosportatioo system is basic to the development 
of tourism. A large majority of tourists after arriving in lodia 
travel by road to diSereot tourbt spots. This mode of tran$» 
portatioQ besides being cheap provides an ample opportunity to 
the visitors to see the countryside, foreign tourists comiog 
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from various couoiriea snd used to sodero transport system, 
expect reliable, eflkieot and at ibe same time ioexpensive uaos- 
port facilities at the poioC of destioatioo. This is true in the 
case of those tourists who canoot aiways afford air transport 
and even mote in the case of the domestic tourists. 

Besides provision of an efficient, comfortable and up'to*date 
fleet of tourist vehicles at important centres of tourist interest, 
Ibe movement of these vehicles should also be smooth. Road 
transport in India being a State subject, there are certain forma* 
litics involved in movement of vehicles from one State to an* 
other. Completion of these formalities in certain instances taka 
time resulting in avoidable discomfort to the tourists. Under the 
Motor Vehicle Act and tbe rules given thereunder, Slate Trans* 
port Authorities are competent to regulate movement of vehicles. 
Oenersily vehicles crossiog the borders of States are required to 
obtain counter gigoatures of the Transport Authority of the 
State of entry. Ail this has tended (o work as a deterrent in 
the free movement of vehicles hired by tourbts visiting places 
of interest in tbe neighbouring States. At tbe various check 
posts, lot of time is taken to clear tbe tourist vebicles. 

Free and unobstructed movement of tourist vehicles through¬ 
out tho country is very essential for the growth and development 
of tourism since large number of tourists both overseas as well 
as local use buses, taxis or cars for visiting various places of 
tourist interest In dilTercnt parts of the couotry. 

ileCOM MBKOATIOKS 

It was recommended that Alhlodia permits for cars and 
coaches should be fully utilised and that these should be issued 
on a single poiot tax payment basis. Check-posts at tbe ioter- 
Biate bordeis should be reduced to the minimum, and tourist 
vehicles should be cleared expeditiously. There should be no 
rigid adherence to the prescribed quota of all-India permits, and 
States which have already utilised the quota fully should be 
permitted to issue additional alMndia permits in keeping with 
the demand. 

6. HOSPITAim* TO FORECN TravBL EoiTOilSrntAVBL Aoetn'S 

BY Sr A7B OOVSBNMENTS 

The flfst hand impressions gathered by the travel editors, 
writers and (be travel agents of a particular destination go a long 
way in promoting that particular destioation. These eminent 
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foreigB travel editors, wrjten, photographers, producers of TV 
a ad cinema films and the travel agents go round tbe country 
aad later project their own impressioos of it to the people haek 
borne. This has a great impact on foreiga travel market. 

First person travel stories relating to on*the $pot caperieDces 
and impressions of the writer and carried under his name in 
popular travel trade journals and other consumer magazioes 
can be a highly efiectlve media for tourist publicity. This, 
however, means a lot of expense and perhaps cannot bt met cut 
of tbe budget of tbe publisher or travel agent’s firm. It baa, 
therefore, become an established practice for internationally 
reputed travel writers, travel agents and photographers to accept 
the hospitality from various government tourist departments in 
return for tbe subsequent publicity provided at no cost. Such 
arrangements are highly profitable from the point of view of 
the host couDtry as the likely publicity is worth several times 
more than the investment, and there is no expenditure in foreign 
exchange, and in tbe bargsio the host country receives substantial 
publicity overseas. The stories of these writers ca^ more convio* 
tioR as these are first*person accounts and act straight advertise^ 
me&n. The hospitality accorded to groups of forcigo travel 
agents is also highly productive in gcRerating tourist traffic. In 
the interest of objectivity, care shou^, however, be taken at 
1be time of selecting guest writers or agencies before extending 
hospitality. An objective and dispassionate reporting will.go a 
long way in projecting the country's tourist attractions in their 
true perspective. 

RSCOMMBN DAT10N9 

It was recommended that tbe State departments of Tourism 
or State Tourism Development Corporaiiooa should allocate 
funds for extending hospitality to foreign guests recommended 
by the Central Department of Tourism. The budgetary alloca* 
tiODS so made may be intimated to the Department of Tourism 
at the beglnniog of the financial year so that it could be taken 
into consideraticQ while planning fbr hospitality schemes for 
tbe year. 

7. Elimination op UNcasraABLa Elbments at Points op 

TOUftlST iNTBRfiST 

Most of the time a tourist when not in the company of a 
fecognised travel agent, tour operator or a friend would like to 
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be left alone. In spite of hoaesC eflbrts by different organisa- 
tioDs, a tourist in India is usualJy found surrounded by beggars, 
touts and other undesirable tiemeau causing a great deal of 
unpleasantness. These undesirable elements are a common 
sight near most of the places of tourist interests iecluding shop¬ 
ping centres. The beggar nuisance annoys, rather deters, many 
visitors. Instances of a tourist being cheated by a tout or 
harassed by a beggar are plentiful.. Such things irritate the 
tourists and leave a bad taste apart from damaging the image of 
lodin. Protection of tourists from the harassment of beggars 
and others is therefore very essential. 

R ecOMMENOATIOKS 

It was observed that although most of the State Goveromeota 
have already introduced Aoti^beggars Act, these are not being 
implemented due to the lengthy proceduresuovolved in imple* 
aeotation. It was recommended that the setting up of beggar 
and remand homes, rehabilitation centres for beggars, etc., 
should be taken up as a follow through to the implementation 
of the Act. Efforts should be made to remove beggars boveriog 
around monuments, railway stations, airports, hotels, restau¬ 
rants, etc., which are areas most frequeated by foreign tourists. 

A comprehensive scheme to train guides should be drawn up 
io consultation with the Archaeological Survey of India so that 
a suffklenl number of trained and licensed guides are available 
which would mioimise the harassment of tourists by touts and 
unauthorised guides. 

8. Openiko op Tourist Ikpormatiok CeNTaea at Maidr 

Railway Statioks/Bus Stow 

Tourist Infonnatioa Centres at major railway stations and 
bus stops are a major aid to tourists both overseas as well an 
local. These cent res can provide important and accurate 
information to the tourists visiting various places by road or 
rail. Absence of this facility can cause a lot of Iccoovenieneo 
to the tourists. Posting of specially (rained guides at these 
centres can solve some of the problems of the tourists on the 
spot. These centres can display as well as distribute Uterature 
at various places. 

Recommendations 

The Conference recommended that (be State Goveromenta 
who have not yet opened tourist in format Ion couoters/centres at 
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aifports/iuajor railway staii&os/bua stops should be requested 
to do so. Suitable space at airports will be provided free to tbe 
State Ooveromenta coocerned. Tbe Ceutral Coven] SKOt will 
also examine the possibility of opeoiog more joformation 
counters wherever necessary. 

9 . Coordination Bbtwecn Central Tourist Offices and 
State Governments and Bstwecn ITDC and Otner State 
Corporations 

For effective implementalloci of any programme, coordina¬ 
tion between various ageocies responsible for tuoaing the pro¬ 
gramme directly as well as indirectly 19 basic. Lack of under¬ 
standing and coordlaation between various agencies running tbe 
programme can cause a lot of hardship. This U more so in the 
case of tourism. J'ourism is essentially a cooperative undertak¬ 
ing in which various bodies bave to join together. 

Be COMM BND ATIONS 

It was recommended that the existing Regional Tourism 
Advisory Councils should be activated to achieve more effective 
regional coordination. It waa agreed that although there was 
cocsiderabie coordination between Central Ofhoes and the State 
Governments, this could be extended further. It was agreed 
that there should be greater coordination and cooperation be* 
tween India Tourism Development Corporation and tbe State 
Government Tourist Development Corporations. Tbe various 
suggestions made in this respect were: 

(o) India Tourism Development Corporation may offer con¬ 
sultancy in management of tourist bungalows and other 
small accommodation units* run ttaining courses and 
depute experts on sbon-term basis to atate corporations. 

(6) Wherever the State Tourism Development Corporatioos 
and India Tourism Development Corporation run sight- 
seeing tours, the possibility of joint bookings be considered 
to avoid wasteful duplication. 

(c) Tbe possibility of setting up an Association/Standiag 
Committee of India Tourism Development Corporation 
and State Tourism Development Corporations on tbe lioes 
of the Association of State Road Transport Corporations 
may be considered. Some States also recommended that 
the India Tourism Development Corporation should parii- 
cipate financially la the equity of State Tourism Develop¬ 
ment Cotpofatioo, and suggested that the setting up of 
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joint veDlur«s be ezaniioed. This wouM eoable these 
organiutions to share their experiences, to examine fixiaQ^ 
clog paitems joinily and to take advantage of the expertise 
of each other. 

Summing Up 

The range of subjects covered is Quite comprebensivc and 
>vilt go a long way in developing and strengthening tourism in 
India. The manifold tourist attractions which India offers not 
only to a foreign tounat but also to its own people if properly 
developed, will greatly enhance their value. The new tourism 
approach which is being thought of is directed both towards 
attracting foreign as well as domestic tourists.. A broader view 
of development as a whole is to be taken. The various recom* 
mendatlors made for the development of tourism and their 
implementation in right earnest are not only the responsibility 
of the Ooveroment alone, but of all those who are concerned 
with tonrism business. 

Tourism has come to stay in India, but it has still to cross 
the threshold. The fact i$ that India has a fantastically rich 
end varied tourism potential. Wbat is more, there is now more 
than adequate appreciation of the tremendous dividends that 
tonrism offers to yield. Tourism in India should not only be 
seen as a possible foreign exchange earner, which it undoubtedly 
Is. but also as a generator of employment, medium of social and 
cultural development, builder of lasting goodwill and friendship 
among the nations of the world and also as an instrument of 
regional developneat of the country Itself acting, as it were, as a 
means of social education end better andersianding among 
people of the country. 

In conclusion it may be stated chat India has a bright future 
as far as development of tourism is coscecned. There is consi¬ 
derable scope for making tourism not only an economic activity 
of vital importance but also a medium of social and cultural 
goodwill and friendship among the naiioos of the world. The 
various tourist centres, (be proud showcases of the magolhcence 
of a country, are a force as yet unreckoned in furthering econo- 
mio, social and cultural development of a country. Tourism 
is an important aid to national development. Tourism is 
development itself. 
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Advertiding. Space purchased ifi periodicals, billboards, 
radio, TV media to coovey ft commercml message sod/or solicit¬ 
ation of patronage. 

Affiolty Group. A group bound together by a commoo 
ioterest or affinity. Where charters are cooeersed, this coirimon 
bond malces tho membefs eligible for charter flights. Persoas 
must have been the members of the group for six montha or 
longer. They must travel together, on the departure and return 
flight, but they can travel indepeodenily where ground arrange* 
ments are conceroed. 

Ale^fty Bill* Equivaleot to the term 'air conslgament note*, 
meaniag the documeot entitled ^Airwaybill/Cooslgomeat Mote** 
made out by ot on behalf of the shipper which evideoees cont¬ 
ract between the shipper aod carrier(8) for carriage of goods 
over routes of the carrier(s). 

AmeoitSM. Facilities which enable a visitor to enjoy various 
actraotions which drew him to a country and for the use of 
which be norcoally has to pay. These refer to recreational and 
entertftininent programmes, cultural and art centres, hotels, 
restauraots, transport services etc. 

Antiquities. Art objects which are more than one hundred 
years old and which cannot be traded. 

Attractions. Natural or naa*made Features which collec* 
lively or singly create the appeal of a country. 

Baggage Accompanied. The baggage .carried oa the same 
aircraft as that on which the passeoger is carried. 

Baggage Excesa. That part of the baggage which is m 
excess of the free baggage altowancei and for which the passen¬ 
ger has to pay extra freight charges.' 

Bftggftge Tag. A document issued by the carrier solely for 
ideotificatioo of checked baggage, the baggage (strap) tag 
portion of which Is attached by carrier to a particular article of 
checked baggage and the baggage (claim) tag portion of which. 
1 $ given to the passeoger. 

Baggage Uoftccompanied. The baggage not carried oa the 
seme aircraft as that on which the passenger is carried. 
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Brocbtii’e, A pamphlet bouDd id the form of a booklet. 

Bdlletib. Brief, periodlca]|y*js5ued mailug or proinotioa 
piece, ofteo devoted (o irade oews. Paioted outdoor display. 

Gaznpaigo. A connected, integrated and organised series of 
advertising and promotional eBbrta. 

Camping Site. It is a place providing simple and inexpeo- 
eivc shelter to travellers. The site provides wayside amenities 
for tourists iravelltng by tong distance coach tours and self- 
driven cars. 

Cargo. Equivalent to (be term **goods’*, moaning anything 
carried or to be emried in an aircraft, other than maU or bag* 
gage, provided that unaccompanied baggage moving under on 
airway bill is also Cargo, 

Cargo Transfer. Cargo arriving at a point by one flight 
and continuing its journey by another Eight of the same or a 
coonectiog carrier. 

Cargo Transit. Cargo arriving at a point and departing 
there from by the same through Eight. 

Carriage. Equivalent to the term transportation, meaning 
carriage of passengers and/or baggage by air. 

Carriage Domestic. Carriage in which, according to the 
contract of carriage, the place of departure, the place of desdna* 
tion or stopover and the entire transportation are wiihlo one 
Nation or its territories. 

Carriage International. Carriage in which, according to 
the contract of carriage, the place of departure and any place of 
landing are situated in more than one Nation, As used in this 
defioidon, the tetm Natioo includes all territory subject to the 
sovereignty, nsandate, authority, or trusteeship thereof, 

Carrier. A public transportation company such as air or 
steamship line, railroad, truck, bus, etc. 

Gbarur Eiight. A flight booked exclusively for the use of a 
specific group of people who generally belong to the same organ!* 
aation or who are being 'treated' to the flight by a single 
host Charter Eights are generally much cheaper than regularly 
scheduled line services but are not open for sale to the general 
public. These may be carried out by the regularly scheduled or 
aupplementnl carriers. 

Coadneced Tour, A pre paid, pre'Crranged vacation io 
which a group of people travel together under Che guidance of a 
tour leader who stays with them from the start to the end of the 
trip, Also referred to as an Escorted Tour. 
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Coupons. DocumeDt& issued by tour operRtocs i& cxchajige 
for which traveller# receive pre-paid accomniodatioa, meals, 
sight-seeing thps, etc. Also referred Co as vouchers. 

Courier. A profe&siooal travel escort who accompaoies 
carriers. 

Cultural Tourism. The form of tourism whose object is, 
among other things, the discovery of menumeDta and sices. It 
contributes Co their maintenance and protection and in doing 
so, brings social, cultural economic beoeSts to the people. 

Destination. The place at which a traveller terminates his 
journey. 

Deatinarien Facilities. All plant and infrastructure avail' 
able in a country, an area or local destination. 

Deatinational Tourist. A (ourist who terminates his 
journey at a particular country fbr the purpose of making a 
* (cur travelling from place to place for pleasure in that counliy. 

Deatinatioaal Traffic. Persons (tourisCs) carried by trans¬ 
portation lines and terminating their journey aC ose particular 
place. 

Display. Tn general, whatever attracts. 

Domes dc Toariat. A local person who makes a tour 
travelling from place to place for pleasure, business, family, 
mission, meetiog. etc., within the country. 

Escort, Tour. A professional tour escort often called Toot 
M anager or Courier. 

Exebauge Voucher. A document issued by a carrier or its 
agents requesting issue of ao appropriate passenger ticket and 
baggage check or provision of services to Che person named in 
finch document. 

Excuraiooiat. A (ravdler who spends less than 24 hours at 
his destination. 

Facilitation. The det of assisting progress or helpiog (o 
move forward, To make easier or less difficult. Prosetiog 
any rseasure which will facilitate iniernationa] (ravel with prime 
emphasis on achieving miDiroum entry and exit foimalities for 
temporary visitors. 

facilities. Servicee which enabies tourist# to enter and 
move around the country with the maximum of ease and the 
minimum of obstacles and to secure maximum enjoymeot of 
their visit. 

Guaraoteed Tour. A tour which is guaranteed to operate 
unless cancelled 60 days prior to departure. In the event of 
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canctllalioR wiUilr 60 days of departure date, full commission is 
paid to A$eDts of the sold clients. 

Ground Arrangements. All services provided for the 
traveller by his (our operator after the traveller reaches his first 
foreign destination. I>oea not apply to overseas travel. Also 
referred to as Land Arrangements. 

Gronp Indnatve Tour. A tour which includes group air 
and ground arrangement for a minimum of 15 persons. Th^ 
may or may not stay together as a group for both the land aod 
air portion of the trip. 

Guide. Someone who is licensed to take pnying guests on 
local sightseeing excursions. 

Guided Tour. A tour conducted only by local city guides. 

Hotelier. A person, firm or corporation which provides 
hotel accommodation and/or meals, refreshments, etc., to 
visitors. 

Inclusive Tour. A toot which includes all elements of an 
itinerary, making it unnecessary for a passenger to spend money 
for anything except personal extras during (he course of the 
tour. 

Infra Stnictare. The basic public services needed for the 
successful operation of tourism enterprises and for optimising 
the comfort of the visitors. It includes such services as roads, 
electricity, water, security, sanitation and health services, tele¬ 
phone and postal communicatioo, railways and airports. It U 
organisation and integration of access to all physical plant 
facilities. 

laterlJne. Between (wo or more transportation lines. 

Joint Agent. A person having authority to transact business 
for two or more transportation lines. 

Land Arrangements. All services provided for the traveller 
by his tour operator after the traveller reaches bis first foreign 
destination. Does not apply to overseas travel. Also referred 
to as Ground Arrangements. 

Market. All potential or prospective travel buyers. All the 
people (customers) in a given area. Organised trading place for 
a certain commodity^ueb as travel needs -retail or wholesale. 

Marketing. A total activity which includes an evaluation of 
a market and the requirements of individuals within that market, 
together with an evaluation of a service, facility or visitor plant, 
separately or Jointly, its cost or accessibility, and the total 
facilities to provide visitor satisfaction. It includes a mer- 
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chandUing programme aimed at a particular type of customer 
to convert him to a mer or purchaser of tbe service. 

Mass Tourism. Large scale movemeot of traveUers aod 
tbe developmeot of a standardised product. 

Motel. A place which provides wayside amcDitios for 
tourists travailing by road, by automobiles. It provides under 
one root all usual facilities expected by tbe tourist, including 
attached bath. 

Multiplier, The ouioerical coefficient showing how great 
an increase in income results from each irtcreasc in such invest* 
inent spending. 

Multiplier Effect, The tDOoey spcot by the tourists cir¬ 
culates through tbe economy and stimulates it, as it changes 
hands and is spent and re*speot a ouober of titnee. There is a 
chain reaction of spending, triggered off by tbe “iniection” of 
the tourist’s dollar into a destination economy. This constant 
turnover of tourist expeoditure is known as the 'Multiplier Effect*. 

National Touriet Organisation, The body rerpoosible 
for the formulation and implementation of naiionel toimst 
policy. It is the agency and the iDstcument for the oational 
government’s responsibilities for tbe control, direction and pro- 
mofiOQ of tourism. 

Opdonal. In travel literature the word means that the 
traveller has a choice of taking or not taking tbe service 
iDentioned. If be takes it, there la always an additional charge 
which is not iocluded in tbe basic tour price. 

Package, A travel plan which includes most elements of a 
vacation, such as transportation, accommodation and aight- 
aeeing. 

Paaaeoger, Tranafer. A passenger arriving on Ibe Bight 
and continuing bis journey on another. 

Paaseoger, TrausU. A passenger continuing bis journey 
on tbe same through flighL 

Paeaport, A document issued by aatiooal governments to 
tbelr owQ citizens as verification of their citizenship. It is also 
a permit to leave one's own country and return. 

Pension. A French word, widely used ebroughout Europe* 
meaning guest house or bearding bouse. 

Promotioo, All activities in producing end increasing sales, 
including advertising, publicity, penonal selling. Tfaesedvitjea 
that supplement and make more ^ective advertising and perso¬ 
nal selling. Special events individually treated to bring public 
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Atteotion to specific products. 

Resort. A spot which is fre«?uefited by the tourists. It is a 
piece which has all ibe facilities fbr tbe comfort of the visitor. 

Rest aod Recreatloo. Specified time usually ioeluded in 
most pfanoed tours to allow the travelJer tirne to relax aod/or 
-shop and visit places of interest not ioeluded on the tour. 

Re«t House. These are semi hole) establishments situated 
ia out'of'tbe way places. The Rest Houses are popular establish^ 
meota in India and most of these are owned by the State Govero- 
uients. These eatablishmcDts at certain places are also called 
Drcujt Houses and Dak Bungalows—and are scattered all over 
India close to National Highways. Primarily meant for govern¬ 
ment officials on tour, foreign tourists can also stay under certain 
oonditions. These are convenient for tourists travelling by road. 

Retailing. The sale directed to the ultimate consumer; dis¬ 
tinguished from wholesaling—the selling of relatively large 
quantities of products to those who resell (the retailers). 

Sales ProxDodoD. All activities in producing and increasing 
sales, including advertising, publicity, personal selling. The 
.activities that supplement nod make more elTective advertising 
and personal selling. 

Social Tourisni. All tbe relatioiis and pbenomenon reaul- 
tiog from the accession to tourism of low income groups made 
possible or facilitated by specific social measures. Form of 
tourism taking place at below market cost. 

Stopover. A point, between origin and destination of an 
itinerary, at which a passenger remains for a period of time. 

Suggeaced Itinerary. A prelioiinary itinerary provided by 
tour operators for the traveller’s consideration. This generally 
abowe routings and approximate times as well as recommended 
boieis end suggested sightseeiug excursions and spells out the 
conditions under whicb these services will be provided. 

Supplementary Accommodation. Various types of 
accommodation other than the conventional hotel type. It in* 
dudes accommodation for travellers in youth hostels, motels, 
catuping sites, guest bouses, etc. 

TarllFs. The published fares, rales, charges and/or related 
<ondltions of carriage of a carrier. 

Tour Condnetor. A professional employee of a tout opera¬ 
tor who accompanies a group on tour. Not to be compared 
'With Guide. 

Tour Manager, One who controls, directs, and manages an 
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enterprise with judicious economy and care. 

Toor Operator. A compaoy which specialises in the plaDo- 
iogand operation ofpro'paid, pre'plaoned vacacioo$» and which, 
makes these available to the general public through travel agents. 

Tour Orgamaer, A person who organises a group of 
passengers to p&Ttlcipaie in a specially prepared itinerary. 

Tour Package. A travel plan which includes most elemeots. 
of a vacation, such as traosportadoo, accoamodatioo. aod 
sightseeing. 

Tourism Aesearefa. Investigations relating to various 
aspects of tourism. The main objective of tourism research is to 
find out how people travel, where they travel and why they 
travel. The areas like travel demand, domestic and interaaCtonal 
tourism, accommodation, transport, planning, etc., are covered 
in the reaeareh. The findings of the research become the base for 
planning and implementation of various programmes connected 
with tourism. 

Tourist. One who makes a lour, travel!ing from place to 
place for pleasure. Tourist is a temporary visitor aalring at 
least an overnight stay in the country visited and the purpose of 
whose journey may relate to leisure—recreation, holiday, healthy 
study, religion, sport, business, family, znission meeting, etc. 

Tourism. The practice of touring or traveUing for pleasure 
or recreation and the guidance or xoanagement of toumta as a 
business. 

Tourism Facilities. Facilities which ioclude accomraoda- 
tion like hotels, boarding houses, guest bouses, Youth Hotels* 
etc. They also include recreational and sport facilities of great 
variety and also all the necessary infrastructure like transporta* 
tion aod utilities. 

Tourist Centre. An area with a definite coaceatratioo of 
tourist resources, material base and linfrastructure of tourism 
development. 

ToarlsC Gomplcz. A tna^isive architectural installation 
specifically meant for the intraatructure of tourism, 

TooHse Charter. A flight booked exclusively for the use of 
a specific group of tourists who generally belong to the sane 
organisation or who are being 'treated’ to the Sight by a single 
host. 

Tourist Domestic A local person who makes a tour, 
travelling from place to place for pleasure, business, family, 
mission, meeting, etc., within the country. 
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Tourist Flow, Ucdisturbed Rfld eveo isoveaent of tourists 
from ooe country to another for the purpose of travelling for 
pleasure. 

Tourist InteroailoDsl. A person who csakea a tour travel¬ 
ling from place to place for pleasure to areas foreign to his 
residence. 

Tourist Lodge, A small house providing temporary accom¬ 
modation to a tourist. The accommodation provided is inexpen¬ 
sive as compared to conventional hotels. The lodge also offers 
meals. 

Tourist Object. Any object from a natural, socio-economic 
or cultural, historical viewpoint which has some specific attrac¬ 
tion for the tourists. 

Tourist Product A sum total of a country's tourist altrac- 
tions> infrastructure and tourist services which hopefully result in 
consumer satisfaction. 

Tourist Region, A branch of economic region with specific 
high dependence on natural and man-made tourist attractions* 

Tourist Visa. A document issaed tsnder the authority of the 
Oovetament to a person visiting a particular country as a tourist. 
This document » effective for a three-month stay in India. 

Trausfer. The Service provided to travellers when they arrive 
in and leave a given city^taking them from the airport, air 
terminal, pier or railway station to their boteJ and vice versoy 
generally accompanied by the local representative of the other 
operator who planned (he tour. 

Transit Tra&e. Persons (tourists) carried by transporta- 
tion lines and passing through a country en rcuie to some other 
destination. 

Transit Visitor. A visitor who Is passing over or through a 
country en route to some ether destination. Unlilce Destinational 
Tourist, he spends limited time and visits few places of tourist 
interest. 

Travel Agent. A person, firm or corporation qualified to 
provide tours> cruises, (ransportation, hotel accommodation, 
meals, transfers, sightseeing and all other elements of travel to 
the public as a service. 

Travel Elc. A sort of container which contains necessaries 
or tools. Travel Kit contains various types of tools and 
nreessaries, folders, pamphlets, exhibits, presentation items, give¬ 
aways, etc., which helps travel managers in promotional activities. 
It is an aid which helps in promoting and projecting a product. 
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The conteofs of a Kit however vary depeadiog on area where it 
is to be used and also amoustset aside for the purpose. 

Travel Magazine, A magazme which contafos articles and 
Other reading material devoted to all types of travel and tourism. 
The nxaiQ objective of s travel magazine is promocioa of tourism. 

Travel Marheta. Travel markets are areas which exist in 
populated localities whose individuals possess leisure, money and 
desire to visit areas foreign to Iheir residence. 

VacatioDer. As defined by major European tourist services, 
a person staying away from home for at least four nights or any 
one trip and may in some instances include tourists travelliag 
for B combioatioo of business and pleasure. 

Visa. An authenticaied eodorsement on the passport issued 
by the rcprcscntaijve of a Government. The endorsemem 
enables a person to travel to a eoumry for which it is issued. 

Viza, Entry. An endorsement oa passport istued to persoos 
who wish to visit India for purposes of busiGe8S> employment, 
permanent residence, profession, etc. Initially issued for a 
period of three months these are extendable to a further period 
of three moQihs. For visits exceeding six moncha. applicatioos 
are to be made two monlhs io advance. 

Visa^ Tourist, An endorsement oo passport issued by the 
Indian Representatives abroad to a person who wish to visit 
India as a tourist. The visa is effective for a period of three 
months stay in India. Tourists must arrive within six months 
of the date of the issue of visa. The tourist can extend his stay 
for a further period of three months if be applies to the For¬ 
eigners' Regional Regtstraiion Offices in Delhi> Bombay. 
Calcutta or Madras or any of the Offees of the SuperioteodenC 
of Police in the District Headquarters. 

Visa, Transit, An endotsement on passport which is issued 
to a tourist whose destination is somewhere else and is passing 
across. Such visitors passing through India tn route to some 
other desfinatioo are granted Transit Visas on productioD of 
through tickets for the onward journey. Holders of Tranait 
Visa must enter India within three months of the date of its 
issue. The maximum stay in India permitted is 15 days provid¬ 
ed the vba for the country of destination is valid for this period. 

Viaitor.Plant, All accommodation, trains, buses, parks, 
points of Interest in a destination area. 

Vouchers. Documents issued by the tour operators in ex* 
cbmige for which travellers receive pre-pald accommodation, 
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meals, sightseeiog trips, etc. Also referred to as Coupons. 

Wlioieaal«r. A travel otieoted oigaotsation that creates and 
presents ready*made travel pacicagea or taiJor*cDade travel pro* 
grammes exclusively at the request of a travel retailer (travel 
agent). The travel agent commuaicales with the prospective 
traveller, and discusses with him whether he needs a ready«made 
or tailor*made itinerary. 

Youth Hostel. A building which offers clean, simple and 
inexpensive shelter to youcg people exploring their own country 
or the world, travelling independently or in groups for holiday 
or educational purposes. 
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!03; runctions 104 , 

Nilgiri hills 34 
Nlrvons 15 

OrBsnlsaifon: $, 46-4B; 8Z* 
nationfll 8; national tourist 82*B4 

Pacific Area Travel A^soda1ion: 120; 
nctivliies j:0;ehapters 122. 123| 
melnbeKhlp 121. J22 
Pacific travel 122 
Paieting! 40,49; rnlniaturc 40 
Palanquins 30 

Parllameniary ConimlKcc 7,54 
Pasapon 22,23 
Patliputra 16 

Paia Annua! Confereoce 124,125 
Pata chapters 122 
Paia India 123.124 
Pata (India) Qiapler 125 
Payi eg guest 159 
Perspective plan 152 
PeiroitninB artists 40 
Pilgrim 31 
Pilgrimage 51-53 
PlBontng Comniissjon 7.65*68 
PlaoniDg Board 65 
Plaaning machioery 65, 66 
Pert or entry 93 
Poriuguese 25,26 
Provincial list 50 

Public Accounts ComraitlM 7,56,63 

Re^Miban 34 
amayaoa 37 
Red Fort 21 

RcgioaaJ Advisory ConnitMc 96 
Regional Touriat Advisory Cook 

miLtee96.98,102 
Religious heritage 145 
Rig Veda 14 

Sagchi 17 

Sargent ComniMee 45*48,84 


Schopenhaue IS 
Serai 23,24 

Shajaheiubad 20 

Soda): benefits 143; dcvelcppment 
142; heritage 35; toot Ism 78, 144 
Slate Tounst Advisory CommJltcc 
98,99 
Stupa 17 
Syria 16 

Tai Mahal 20,21, 37 
TecHnicai Advisory Committee 96, 
98 

Temple 37 
TlvoiOBS Coeic 134 

Tourism; devciopmeot 9. HO; inter* 
national 3. 8. 31. 32; industry 
127, 12S; modem 2; outlay 76-78; 
plant 128 

Tourist: 42*45; arrivals 4; dcstinatloa 
ID, 149; development acbemes 
69-74; donmtie 10; literalure 58, 
60, 61.85; product 10. 131; sec^V 
c«s S3; stalistics 128-121; traffic 
31 

Tourist Development CouncO; 99. 
] DO; composition 100. 101; func¬ 
tions lOl, IfiZ 

Tourist Informaltoo Centre 131,164 
Tourist oiBce; 86; critetia for open¬ 
ing 90; functlODS 87,8B; overseas 
88-90.94 

Tourist Promotion Committee 107 
Tourist Traffic Advisory Ccmmiitae 
SB, 96 

Tourist Traffic Branch 84,85 
Transport: air 31; land 31; modes of 
1: sea 31 
Travel 1 

Travel agent: 10, 61, 92, 134, 16^ 
associatfott 137; range ot services 
. 134-13^ rules far rceognliien 136. 
137 

Travel wiitu 162,163 

Uoited Kiogdom 62 
United Nitiorrs 44. 1 ]3 
Upattishads 15 
Urbanisation 127 
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UQil«d Sta(» orAcneiiCfi 5, 62. 69 , WeattfA Ghtfi 34 
135 Wild life 55 

Uoioo of Soviet SociiUit Republic World lr&v«I J26 

13.157 World Tourism Otsanlsulon: US; 

ftCtivKlM 117; orgaas 118, 119 

Vfisco*ds*Oamo 25*27 

Vedas 24 Youlb Hostel SO. 61,77.143,154 
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